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Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








In this issue, the Chief of the Forest 
Service discusses the basis for the idea 
of re-appraisal of the value of grazing 
permits. It is expected that the For- 
est Service’s two years’ study of this 
matter will be completed and ‘the rec- 
ommendations prepared in advance of 
this President 
Hagenbarth is spending part of No- 


winter’s meetings. 
vember in Washington and is to con- 
sult with Secretary Wallace regarding 
grazing matters and also, with the 
War Finance Corporation and Federal 
Reserve officials regarding legislation 
to be submitted to Congress dealing 
with agricultural loans and longer- 
termed paper for live stock. 

Elections and Tariff : 
returns the 


closed 


Election available as 
Wool 
(November 8th) do not indicate that 
voters were materially influenced by 
opinion on the tariff question. Pro- 
tariff Democratic candidates seemed to 
have been successful generally. This 
should be a further help to removing 
the tariff question from the field of 
partisan politics. By 1923 the flexible 
provisions of the Fordney-McCumber 
act will have come into operation and 
be better understood. This also sho.! 1 
aid greatly in taking the tariff ques- 
tion out of politics. 


Grower forms are 


The atitude of the public toward the 
tariff two years hence will depend 
chiefly upon general business condi- 
tions, which can be good or bad, in- 
dependent of the tariff. It must be 
admitted that time will be required to 
accustom the country to a recognition 
of agriculture as an industry needing 
protection. Some alterations in the 
present law may be necessary to ac- 
complish what was intended, both in 
protection of manufacturers and of 
agricultural producers. These, how- 
ever, can be made through the Tariff 





Commission and executive proclama- 
tion, 

It has generally been admitted that 
it might have been well if the two 
major parties could have canvassed 
the country on some issue where agi- 
tation, education and decision might 
have contributed more largely to our 
national standing and policies than was 
accomplished through the re-hashing 
of the tariff question, in which party 
difference were rather more of detail 
than of principle. 

Organization Work: 

No matter how the political parties 
divide in the future on tariff or other 
matters, a continuation of a useful de- 
gree of protection seems assured. This 
fact makes it all the more incumbent 
upon the industry to put its operation, 
methods and practices strictly in ac- 
cord with present-day conditions. This 
means modern and effective 
work in organization and on individual 


more 


ranches as well. 

Our existing organizations have done 
good work, but they are not now ser- 
ving the wool industry to the extent 
that organizations of merchants and 
manufacturers are being made to serve 
the business interests of their mem- 
bers. It will probably be found that 
the farm bureau organizations can ade- 
quately serve farm sheep raisers, who 
seldom have an exclusive or even a 
major interest in their flocks. In the 
range states, however, it is plainly ap- 
parent that for sometime to come, 
wool growers must work together as 
such, affiliating closely with the offi- 
cers of the farm bureau organizations, 
and so far as possible, acting in con- 
junction with them on larger matters 
of common interest. The wool grow- 
ers, however, have a peculiar work to 
do in keeping the public fairly inform- 
ed as to their industry, the true rela- 
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tion of the tariff to it, and its relation 
to the national welfare. 

Effective organization and action 
along modern lines can be realized 
only through stronger and better sup- 
ported state associations. Such pro- 
gress would be entirely helpful to the 
National Association, making it still 
more the clearing house, the policy- 
forming body, and the legislative 
agent for the industry as a whole. It 
seems almost certain that state as- 
sociations can realize their possibilities 
only through employment of full-time 
salaried secretaries. The Califor- 
nia plan of organization merits care- 
ful scrutiny of officers in other states. 
It is based upon the formation of dis- 
trict units that are attempting to give 
actual service to members comparable 
to that rendered by the California fruit 
growers’ organizations of that state. 

The coming three months will deter- 
mine what advance, if any, wool grow- 
ers are to make in the way of organi- 
zation. It is most desirable and neces- 
sary that new ground should be taken 
by all the existing associations and 
some new methods put into use. 
Bigger Lamb Yields: 

The tendency toward smaller flocks 
and ownership in the range country, 
combined with opportunities for bet- 
ter protection in winter, promises bet- 
ter things in the way of lamb yields 
and reduction of winter losses. In a 
large part of the range territory, how- 
ever, the lamb yields are far below 
what is possible of attainment and 
also necessary for continued economic 
operation. The low figures for the 
1922 lamb crop are exceptional. In 
normal seasons, there is a variation 
from 60 to 120 per cent in the general 
yields of varying large sections. In 
the case of a section of low returns, it 
will generally be found that the breed- 
ing season is a late one. It comes at 
a time in the year when ewes are los- 
ing rather than gaining in flesh. Ex- 
perience and experiment have clearly 
demonstrated that maximum yields of 
lambs can be looked for only when the 
ewes are in a gaining condition when 
mating takes place. In most parts of 
the range country, the rams could be 
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in use sufficiently early to take ad- 
vantage of the period of better nutri- 
tion, but difficulty is encountered in 
the correspondingly early date of 
lambing. In many sections breeding 
early enough to insure maximum lamb 
yields would mean maximum loss of 
lambs dropped. One method of meet- 
ing this situation is being employed by 
a prominent flock master of Utah. In 
this case, older ewes are being bred 
while feed conditions remain good and 
thereafter placed in small lots in farm- 
ers’ hands for wintering and lambing. 
The farmer with whom the arrange- 
ment is made is given a contract which 
entitles him to re-payment for the 
ewes themselves and for compensation 
according to the number of lambs on 
hand at the time when the units are 
re-assembled as a band for returning 
to the summer range. Where prac- 
ticable of operation, this method is 
beneficial to the ranch man and con- 
tributes greatly to the solution of the 
problems of preventing winter loss and 
utilizing farm-grown feeds. 

The Season for Coyotes: 

November is not the open season 
for coyotes, but it is the month which 
offers special opportunities for indivi- 
dual and co-operative effort in reduc- 
ing the numbers of this continuing 
beast of plunder. Recent developments 
in methods of controlling coyotes give 
encouragement for hoping that the 
timie may come when practical control 
will have been realized and losses from 
that source reduced to a very minor 
point. The basis for such optimism is 
found in the plan made for extending 
the effectiveness of the work of hunt- 
ers employed under co-operative ar- 
rangements between the different 
states and the Bureau of Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The activities of the bureau as 
well as of the states have been cur- 
tailed during the last two seasons by 
unavoidable limitation of expendi- 
tures. This necessity has brought into 
use the plan of making the paid hunter 
an instructor and director of work 
done by sheepmen themselves. Num- 
erous sections in various states report 
highest interest through co-operation 
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of local sheep raisers with the hunter 
in poisoning wide areas of range jg 
advance of the coming of the winter 
bands. In some cases the new Style of 
poison capsules have been sent out dj. 
rect to individuals who understanq 
their proper use. In other cases, the 
traveling hunters have given demop- 
strations of the placing and distriby. 
tion of the capsules to groups of indi- 
viduals who then perform the actual 
work on their respective ranges. The 
state officers and the bureau officials 
are to be congratulated upon the adop- 
tion of this method of making the work 
truly effective. No local association 
can afford to lose the opportunity for 
co-operating in carrying out this work 
It is only when the campaign against 
the coyote is actively carried on over 
the range country as a whole that ma- 
terial reduction in numbers will be ac- 
complished. The value of the method 
has amply been demonstrated. The 
conclusions and recommendations of 
the Burea uof Biological Survey are 
clearly presented in the article by Mr. 
Bell elsewhere in this issue. 





TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 





The United States is today laboring 
under the greatest per capita load of 
taxes in its history. Industry in_ its 
every ramification is heavily handi- 
capped by a burden of tax. History 
records that heavy and unjust taxes 
have brought about more _ conflicts, 
wars and revolutions than any other 
cause, with the possible exceptivn of 
the ambitions of rulers and peoples. 

Taxes to be just and reasonably sat- 
isfactory should be universally diffused 
through the body politic. There shold 
be no favored class. It is said that 
“many hands make light work,” and 
this principle applies peculiarly to 
taxes. Yet how it has been ignored in 
our taxation system in the United 
States! 

The very foundation of national suc- 
cess must be a contented citizenry and 
a prosperous industry. Neither are pos- 
sible if overburdened with unjust a1 
unevenly distributed taxes. Industry 
is today bearing 100 per cent more than 
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its fair proportion of taxes and we are 
constantly adding to the load and the 
consequent discontent. 
The causes of heavy taxes are easily 
discernible. The war, road building, 
schools, hospitalization and vocational 
srvice for our soldiers, added to by 
general extravagance and the higher 
costs of today for everything, are in 
the main responsible. However, there 
remains another factor, and the great- 
est of all, which has served to increase 
taxes, and that is the great mass of 
tax-exempt securities afloat in the 
country. 

Estimates of the quantity of tax- 
exempt securities range from thirty'to 
sixty billions of dollars. Taking the 
minimum amount as correct, what a 
vast shirking of responsibility is dis- 
closed! What a shifting of burdens 
from the shoulders of those most able 
to bear the load to the backs of those 
already bent with a sufficient load. 
American inertia is hard to account 
for. We talk, we pass resolutions and 
we do nothing. In 1898 ex-President 
Harrison declared “* * * this country 
cannot continue to exist half taxed and 
half free.” In 1921 President Harding 
said, “I think our tax problems, the 
tendency of wealth to seek non-taxable 
investment, and the menacing increase 
of public debt—Federal, state and mun- 
icipal—all justify a proposal to change 
the Constitution so as to end the issue 
of non-taxable bonds.” Senator Borah 
in October, 1922, said, “People who 
invest in untaxed securities are the 
drones in the economic hive, gathering 
in their interest and never paying their 
proportion of income tax.” Secretary 
Hooyer in February, 1922, said, “Sur- 
plus capital by hundreds of millions is 
pouring into tax-free securities and 
foreign loans and yet our railroads are 
unable to finance the most moderate 
of construction programs.” 

The whole matter was briefly and 
strongly presented to the 67th Con- 
ress, second session, by the Ways 
and Means Committee in report No. 
969 on May 3, 1921, accompanying a 
Proposed Constitutional Amendment, 
which provides for taxing all securities 
issued. The report condemns issuance 
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of tax-free securities for the following 


reasons: 

“1. A large portion of property escapes 
taxation, thereby causing great loss of rev- 
enue. 

“2. It violates the ability principle of tax- 
ation and unfairly discriminates between 
taxpayers. 

“3. It impedes private financing. 

“4. It discourages investment in new en- 
terprises. 

“5. It encourages extravagances of gov- 
ernmental agencies, 

“6. It grants private subsidy to certain 
interests. 

“7. By withdrawing money from private 
enterprises, it increases the rate of interest 
required for all enterprises not carried on 
by the government and thereby adds to the 
cost of living. 

“8. It creates social unrest and that the 
only practical remedy is by Constitutional 
Amendment as is now proposed.” 


Many farmers’ organizations are 
clamoring for further issuance of tax- 
free bonds. This demand is altogether 
proper so long as such bonds may be 
legally issued. The rural citizen is as 
much entitled to tax-free securities cov- 
ering his land holdings as is the urban 
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citizen entitled to such exemption on 
his municipal real estate. The farmer, 
however, should reflect first, that the 
principle is wrong, and second, that for 
every dollar he may save on his own 
tax-free bonds, he will pay ten dollars 
more in taxes, railroad freights and 
higher interest rates to the holders of 
the great mass of tax-free securities in 
other quarters. 

In this period of reconstruction, 
economies of every kind are essential. 
Taxes, as well as all unnecessary per- 
sonal or business extravagances, must 
be eliminated whenever possible. It is 
only by so doing that we will have the 
means to develop properly our enter- 
prises and have money to use for real 
essentials and investments and for the 
legitimate costs of government and 
living. Extravagance, public or pri- 
vate, begets poverty. 

F, J. Hagenbarth. 








Northern Montana 

The range is in first class condition 
and there is plenty of feed for all stock 
in this vicinity. I have not heard of 
any sales of ewes. Practically all of 
the lambs have been shipped to mar- 
ket, although sheepmen held out about 
95 per cent of their ewe lambs for 
breeders. Hay can be had for $8 to 
$10 in the stack. Herders are paid $50. 

Galata, Mont. F. M. Henry. 





Southeastern Montana 


There is an abundance of feed on the 
range and plenty of hay stored for win- 
ter. However, owing to the money 
stringency, creditors are causing many 
sheepmen to dispose of their sheep and 
the sheep are being taken from this 
locality. With the present wool situa- 
tion and the prospects for good prices 
next spring, the sheepmen who are 
able to continue in the business will 
come out on top. 

Yearling ewes are selling at $11 and 
up, while those of mixed ages are 
bringing $4 and up. All of the ewe 
lambs have been kept for breeders. 
Seventy-five per cent of the wether 





Around the Range Country 


lambs have gone to market. Hay can 

be bought at $5 per ton in the stack. 

Herders are receiving $60 per month. 
Beebe, Montana. 





Western Colorado 


Our fall and winter ranges are good 
However, we always feed hay from 
ninety to one hundred days. This year 
this hay can be bought for $7 a ton. 
Our summer range is so high that the 
less rain we have the better it is. Our 
sheep did especially well last summer. 

All the lambs, including the ewes, 
have gone to market. We use Hamp- 
shire rams with cross-bred ewes here. 
Aged ewes are the only ones that are 
moving. They can be bought at from 





$5 to $7. We pay herders $45 per 
month. I. M. Price. 
Riland, Colorado. 
Western Utah 


On account of the long dry spell 
here, the range is in very poor condi- 
tion. The brush and grass started 
early this spring, but with the excep- 
tion of some light thunder showers in 
August, there has been no rain since, 
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and so the country is pretty dry. 

I have not heard of any sales of 
breeding ewes around here. About 
three-fourths of the lambs have gone 
to market. Breeders kept nearly all 
their ewe lambs this year. We pay 
our herders $60. Geo. W. Tripp. 

Calloa, Utah. 





Central Arizona 


Just a line about conditions in Ari- 
zona for the past four months and our 
prospects for the coming winter upon 
the lower forest reserves and in the 
foothills of Maricopa and Yavapai 
Counties. 

Our summer rainfall fell far short 
of our needs and while many a stock- 
man wondered how he was going to 
“get by,” let alone fatten lambs, still we 
marketed a great number of choice 
lambs, both in Kansas City and Los 
Angeles. As it is now time for the 
southward movement of sheep, the 
feeding lambs are being delivered at 
railroad yards all along the Santa Fe 
from Holbrook to Pica. The reports 
on them are of extra good weights, the 
averages being from 72 to 79 pounds 
in lots of 5,000. As the price is 10%c 
at the yards, the sheepmen are receiv- 
ing a tidy amount for some lambs that 
in August were not fit to be put on the 
market. I understand the feeder buy- 
ers are not overjoyed at the weights, 
as they prefer lambs at about sixty 
pounds. So it seems our lack of rain 
has not done the damage we antici- 
pated. 

We are gradually eradicating most 
of the scab in the state, but the past 
two years has found us with much more 
than for years. 

Our prospects for feed in the south 
are not very bright. There is some 
feed and browse, but it is not nearly so 
plentiful as in 1921. We have been 
having wonderful weather so far, but 
to date (October 20th) there is no sign 
of the much needed storms. Sheepmen, 
generally, in our state are very optim- 
istic, feeling that “the top of the hill” 
is in sight. We are much more fortu- 
nate than our brother stockmen, the 
cow men. H. J. Gray. 
Williams, Ariz. 
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THE RED CROSS 


In times of peace, no less than times of war, the Wool Grower 
cheerfully gives space to urge upon its readers the claims of the Red 
Cross. This splendid organization is still performing its work of relief 
and succor to victims of misfortune and disaster and for whom only the 
Red Cross is always prepared. Scarcely a week passes without calls for 
the merciful work of this organization. Its nurses, its funds and its 
executive officers are always available to meet any call in any part of 
our country and to serve in foreign lands. Let us hope the time never 
comes when our citizens will feel too poor or too lacking in interest 
to contribute to this wonderful work for humanity. 
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When the question of reviving the 
xtivities of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion was under discussion in the fal! of 
1920, there were two points of view 
which were diametrically opposed. The 
former Secretary of the Treasury took 
the position that, regardless of the ex- 
tent and gravity of the crisis affecting 
business men and producers, nothing 
could or should be done by the Gov- 
enment. Others, including myself, 
took the opposite view on the ground 
that the abnormal economic and finan- 
cial conditions brought about by the 
war still continued. We held that, 
while under normal conditions the prin- 
tiple of keeping the Government out of 
business was sound, abnormal condi- 
tions, on the other hand, warranted the 
continuance of exceptional policies by 
the Government for a limited time at 
least. The Congress adopted this view 
and, in January, 1921, in response to an 
overwhelming demand from all over 
the country, passed a joint resolution 
ordering the resumption of the activi- 
ties of the War Finance Corporation. 

Since the advent of the present ad- 
ministration, the War Finance Corpor- 
ation has addressed itself, with the full 
support of the President, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to the relief of the agri- 
cultural and live-stoek interests of the 
country. The Corporation’s powers 
were enlarged to meet changing condi- 
tions, and during the past eighteen 
months it has made or approved loans 
aggregation nearly $500,000,000. These 
loans reached the farmers and stock- 
men through approximately 4,400 
banks, through a large number of co- 
operative marketing associations, with 
a membership totaling three-quarters 
of a million, and through about 100 
live-stock loan companies, new and 








old, operating throughout the West. 
These loans strengthened the bank- 
ing situation in the country districts 
and relieved the necessity for forced 
liquidation. They put the banks in po- 
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Since the loans on live stock were 
saved from ruinous liquidation by the 
operation of the War Finance Corpor- 
ation, there has remained the ques- 
tion: How can a similar service be 
made available for future emergencies 
without having to wait for action by 
Congress? 

No one else is so well qualified as 
is Mr. Meyer, to make recommenda- 
tions along this line. In his address, 
Mr. Meyer sets forth that stockmen 
have competed with other borrowers 
of capital by paying higher rates. 
This was necessary because, as ordi- 
narily handled, there was more risk 
connected with live-stock loans. By 
making live-stock paper safer, the bor- 
rower should secure lower interest 
rates and longer termed paper for 
money invested in breeding stock. 

Several important bills, relating to 
this question, will be before the next 
session of Congress. 











sition not only to carry their farmer 
customers for a longer period, but also 
to make new loans, and were a vital 
factor in bringing about a marked im- 
provement in the whole economic situa- 
tion. Better prices for farm products 
and increased purchasing power in the 
farming districts led to a general re- 
vival of business within a few months. 
Repayments began to flow into the 
Corporation. Our bank loans, which 
were being made at the rate of from 
one and a half to two million dollars a 
day during the winter, are being paid 
off gradually. In fact, throughout the 
West, in the course of orderly liqui- 
dation, there has been a substantial re- 
duction in our bank loans. Practically 
all our advances to the co-operative 
marketing organizations during the 
past season have been liquidated, and 
we have also received large repayments 
on our live-stock loans. 


War Finance Corporation Essentially 
Temporary 

The War Finance Corporation is es- 
sentially a temporary agency designed 
to meet an emergency. It is an ex- 
treme example of highly centralized 
banking power.’ This centralization 
was admirably suited to the grave crisis 
which confronted the country last year. 
But I am thoroughly convinced that it 
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How Live Stock Loans Can Be Made Safer and Cheaper 


An Address delivered in Salt Lake City, October 21, 1922, By Eugene Meyer, Jr., Chairman of the War Finance Corporation 


is unsuited to the permanent banking 
structure of the country. If the Corpor- 
ation has succeeded measurably in its 
efforts, it is because it has been able to 
enlist locally the services of some of the 
best bankers and business men in the 
various states, working in the public 
interest without compensation and in 
a manner that experience proves can 
only be expected temporarily. The men 
who organized the new live-stock loan 
companies are also indirectly, but none 
the less effectively, public servants 
working not with the hope of reward, 
but in the public interest on account of 
the emergency. I do not believe that 
it is possible to get that kind of co-op- 
eration permanently. I do not believe 
that it is proper to expect it. And one 
thing to bear in mind in the considera- 
tion of the problem, is the importance 
of finding a solution which not only 
works well On paper and reads well 
in the law, but also which is capable of 
satisfactory administration. We must 
recognize the fact that, under normal 
conditions, the Government cannot 
command the services of the kind of 
men who have co-operated so effective- 
ly with us during the past year, and 
therefore we must not close our eyes 
to the limitations of administration. Of 
course, with the power of the Govern- 
ment and ideal administration, you can 
do anything. But we have seen the 
work of one board after another in 
Washington fail, because of defects in 
administration, to achieve the results 
that were expected. 


Sound Policy Demands Local Capital 
and Management 


I have traveled all over the country 
during the past twelve months, and if 
one thing has impressed itself upon me 
more than any other, it is the tremen- 
dous size of the country, the diversity 
of interests in the different sections, 
and the varying problems that must be 
met and dealt with. It would be beyond 
the capacity of any man, or group of 
men, to sit in Washington and success- 
fully administer, under normal condi- 
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tions, a centralized banking organiza- 
tion in a way that would serve the in- 
terests of all sections and peoples. If, 
therefore, we can find a solution of the 
problem of permanently financing our 
agricultural and live-stock industries 
through business channels, looking to 
the Government only to authorize the 
proper machinery and to provide the 
necessary supervision and regulation, it 
will undoubtedly prove to be the better 
and the more practical way. Sound 
policy, in my opinion, demands that 
any plan we may adopt should rely 
upon local capital and management to 
the fullest extent. 

We are face to face now with the 
problem of determining what adjust- 
ments are necessary to insure in the 
future adequate financing for the orda- 
erly marketing of our staple agricul- 
tural products; what rediscount facil- 
ities should be made available to the 
banks in the agricultural districts so 
that they may render the service that 
is expected of them; and what prop- 
erly can be done to place the financ- 
ing of the live-stock industry on a 
sound basis. It has become progres- 
sively evident to all of us that we 
need something in our agricultural 
financial machinery of a more per- 


manent character than the War 
Finance Corporation. We have been 
actively studying this vital problem, 


not only in the light of what has been 
done during the emergency, but also 
in the light of the policies that neces- 
sarily are involved in financing our 
agricultural and live-stock industries 
under normal conditions, 


Various Plans Proposed 


Many plans have been proposed. 
These plans are of three general types. 
One proposes to provide financing 
through centralized Government bank- 
ing institutions, operating with large 
Government capital, and making loans, 
somewhat as the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has done, through branches or 
agencies. Another contemplates financ- 
ing through a number of -financial cor- 
porations, each with moderate capital 
furnished partly by the Government, 
Operating within a limited district, and 
relying upon its ability to sell bonds or 
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debentures to the investing public in 
order to raise the necessary funds. Un- 
der this type of organization it is pro- 
posed to facilitate the sales of securities 
through tax exemptions. 


A third plan is to take care of the 
financing of co-operative marketing 
organizations through existing finan- 
cial machinery by modifying the laws 
and regulations governing the eligi- 
bility requirements of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the financing of 
the live-stock industry by amending 
the National Banking Act so as to au- 
thorize the creation of Federally char- 
tered loan companies, operating with 
private capital under the supervision of 
the Comptroller of the Currency or the 
Federal Reserve system. 


Government Banking un-American 
-and Impractical 


The country has been opposed for 
three quarters of a century to central- 
ized Government banking institutions, 
and the more I study the problem the 
more convinced I am that the first type 
of plan would not, under normal condi- 
tions, produce the desired results. The 
second type of plan is supposed to have 
an advantage through operating in con- 
nection with institutions and personnel 
presumed to have special knowledge of 
and interest in agricultural problems. 
It relies upon a market with investors 
for obligations secured by a mixture of 
collateral, such as commodities in ware- 
house, live stock and other miscellane- 
ous security. There is no justification 
in actual experience for assuming that 
a market for such paper will be found. 
The time for which funds may be need- 
ed for the orderly marketing of staple 
agricultural products may be long, or it 
may be short. It is impossible to deter- 
mine in advance, but security issues 
would have to be put out for the maxi- 
mum period that might possibly be re- 
quired. Furthermore, the elasticity in 
terms of repayment which the War 
Finance Corporation has been able to 
offer, and which may be obtained to a 
greater or lesser degree through pri- 
vate banking channels, will not be pos- 
sible under any plan that relies for 
funds upon security sales. Because of 
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this lack of elasticity the cost of ¢, 
money will prove to be excessive. 


The third plan is based upon the prin. 
ciple of utilizing existing machinery ty 
the fullest possible extent consisten 
with sound policy and will, | Delieve 
furnish the best solution. Under this 
plan, with certain adjustments jn thy 
eligibility rules of the Federal Resery 
System there would available 
through the System and its membe 
banks, ample resources for financing 
the orderly marketing of our great nop. 
perishable staple commodities whey 
properly warehoused, inspected, ané 
supervised. The live-stock problem 
which is of vital interest to the people 
of Utah and of the whole West, pre. 
sents some special aspects and requires 
special consideration. The reason is 
that the live-stock industry involves 3 
long turn-over and has never been 
properly financed. 


be 


Live-stock Industry Needs Reform 


During the past year the directors of 
the War Finance Corporation have had 
an unusual opportunity to study exist: 
ing methods of conducting the live- 
stock industry and of financing its 
needs. To put the breeding end o 
the business on a sound basis for the 
future, and to avoid a repetition of the 
disastrous conditions which confronted 
us a year ago, a number of changes 
from former practices are necessaty. 
If the industry wishes to attract cap- 
ital at reasonable rates, these changes 
must be brought about promptly }y 
its responsible leaders. First and fore 
most is the matter of inspection. The 
inspection upon which the banker de 
pends in placing a loan is carried on 
in an entirely unorganized way. Ifkt 
happens to know a man who is 
pable of inspecting the stock, who has 
the necessary ability and experience 
and who is a man of the right charac 
ter, then he is able to get a reliable 
report of the inspection. But there’ 
no systematic supervision of inspec 
tion so far as I have been able to 4& 
certain. It seems to me that the 
industry should organize and licens 
a corps of experienced and competett 
inspectors, so that a banker making ' 
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jive-stock loan, if he is not satisfied 
with the representations of the bor- 
rower, may be able to obtain reliable 
reports. Such inspectors would occupy 
in the field of live-stock financing a 
position somewhat like that occupied 
by certified public accountants in the 
feld of financial auditing. 

Another vital necessity is the refor- 
mation and unification, in accordance 
with the best practices that have been 
developed in the various live-stock 
states, of the laws governing the pro- 
tection of brands and titles to live- 
stock, including especially the condi- 
tions surrounding the security of the 
stock pledged under mortgage to lend- 
ers, whether these lenders are located 
within or without the particular state 
concerned. 


Administration Will Support Sound 
Financing for Live-stock 


With these changes brought about in 
the industry, I am confident that the 
machinery for providing the necessary 
funds can be satisfactorily worked out. 
The administration is ready to cO-oper- 
ate, so far as Federal action may be in- 
volved, in authorizing the necessary 
financing machinery, and the super- 
vision of that machinery with the view 
of maintaining it in sound condition. 
After carefully considering the many 
proposals that have been made, I be- 
lieve the best results would be obtained, 
as contemplated in the third type of 
plan, through authorization by the Con- 
gress of Federally chartered live-stock 
loan companies. Such _ institutions 
should be subject to supervision either 
by the Comptroller of the Currency or 
the Federal Reserve System, and na- 
tional banks should be authorized to 
subscribe to their capital up to, say, ten 
per cent of the bank’s capital and sur- 
plus. State banking institutions and 
private investors also should be allowed 
to subscribe to the capital of such in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, the capital of 
the live-stock loan companies should be 
kept liquid as a guarantee fund, and 
the amount of paper they would be per- 
mitted to guarantee should be limited 
to safe proportions. 


In the past the element of safety has 
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not received sufficient consideration. 


The industry has attracted capital by 
paying rates above the prevailing level, 
and capital, for the most part, has gone 
into it chiefly for the purpose of ob- 
taining.the higher rates. There is a 
better prospect in the future of ade- 
quate capital for the industry at fair 
rates on the basis of reasonable safety, 
than there ever was in the past on the 
basis of a return above the rates paid 
by other industries. Live-stock produc- 
tion in this country, in the future more 
than ever before, will have to compete 
with other parts of the world having 
lower land values and cheaper labor; 
and the industry may be maintained 
and fostered only if energy and intelli- 
gence are directed toward the develop- 
ment of proper methods of conducting 
the business and sound methods of 
financing its needs. 


Farmers and Stockmen Should Act 

These are matters which will be con- 
sidered at the coming session of the 
Congress, and I bespeak, on behalf of 
the administration, your prompt- and 
earnest consideration of the best meth- 
Ods of achieving the result which we 
all agree is desirable, namely, that of 
providing adequate financing for our 
great agricultural and live-stock indus- 
tries on a sound basis, so as to avoid, 
so far as possible, a repetition of the 
suffering and distress which we have 
experienced during the past two years. 
During the past eighteen months the 
administration has demonstrated its 
interest in your problems in many dif- 
ferent ways, of which the work of the 
War Finance Corporation is only one. 
The Corporation has sought, first of 
all, to remedy an acute and critical sit- 
uation. At this time the administration 
desires to do everything in its power to 
bring about those more permanent rem- 
edies which the fundamental import- 
ance of our basic agricultural activities 
deserve. I ask your co-operation, and I 
assure you of mine, in the effort to ar- 
rive at the best solution of the problem 
in the interest of the farmers and stock- 
men, and of the nation as a whole, for 
the years to come. 
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A LETTER FROM THE CHIEF 
FORESTER ON THE RE-AP- 
PRAISAL OF GRAZING 
FEES 


We print herewith a letter recently 
received from the Chief of the Forest 
Service dealing with grazing fees and 
length of time which permits 
should be issued. 


for 


For the most part, Western sheep- 
men consider that there is no cause 
for change in grazing fees, though in 
the matter of protection of numbers 
covered by existing permits there is 
great need for improvement. 

Col. Greeley’s letter would seem to 
indicate that full “commercial value” 
should be collected for forest grazing 
permits. There will probably be no 
serious difficulty in coming to agree- 
ment with the Forest Service as to 
what is the true “commercial value” 
of these permits, but there is and will 
be room and need for extended con- 
sideration of the adoption of a policy 
of collecting the full value, which the 
Service is now attempting to deter- 
mine for each permit. 

Col. Greeley’s letter to the secretary 
follows: 

“I am very glad that Mr. Rutledge 
had the opportunity to meet your Exe- 
cutive Committee and I am glad to 
comply with his suggestion, both in 
defining what we have in mind in ap- 
praising the value of National Forest 
ranges and in explaining our general 
purpose in providing greater stability 
in the use of forage in the National 
Forests. 

“By ‘commercial value’ as used in 
the appraisal of National Forest ranges, 
we mean a fair approximation of the 
average price paid in the open market 
by stockmen for the use of grazing 
lands owned by private persons, cor- 
porations, or states which are compar- 
able to the same class of grazing lands 
within National Forests and which are 
grazed for comparable seasons. We 
wish to arrive as closely as possible at 
a stable econdmic value of different 
classes of range as determined in a 
broad way by the economic factors 
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under which the live-stock business is 
conducted. We will not be influenced 
by ‘emergency’ prices paid for the use 
of particular tracts of land, by prices 
which represent abnormal or excep- 
tional competition to obtain a partic- 
ular tract, or by prices which repre- 
sent a payment for a particularly 
strategic location or some other bene- 
fit aside from the range itself. And 
we wish to give full consideration to 
the economic conditions in the live- 
stock business which indicate the rea- 
sonable and normal value which ranges 
should carry as a more or less stable 
thing. The value assigned to the va- 
rious grazing allotments will be deter- 
mined by their character and utility, 
making allowance for the difference 
between private and National Forest 
land due to topography, forage cover, 
improvements, and distance from mar- 
ket, shipping points and the location 
of the range users. We wish to allow 
full credit also for any advantages or 
disadvantages in the use of National 
Forest range arising from the regula- 
tions enforced by the Government. 
“It is appreciated that various fac- 
tors influence the prices paid for pri- 
vate range lands; and careful consider- 
ation will be given to such factors in 
each case in arriving at a fair standard 
of comparison between private or state 
and National Forest ranges. It is for 
this reason that lessees of outside 
range have been asked to furnish of- 
ficers of the Forest Service full infor- 
mation as to the conditions which in- 
fluence or justify the prices paid. 
“Our range appraisal is conscienti- 
ous effort on the part of the Forest 
Service, in co-operation with the stock- 
men, to arrive at the actual use value 
of the National Forest grazing allot- 
ments as a stable basis which will 
cover a considerable term of years, 
taking all of the conditions which in- 
fluence this use value into account and 
recognizing the differences which ex- 
ist between different range allotments. 
“We are trying to settle this whole 
matter in a thorough co-operative and 
authoritative way, which can not be 
open to question and which will com- 
mand the confidence of all the public 
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and private agencies interested in the 
matter. We desire particularly to set- 
tle the question of fair grazing fees 
in this manner in order that by doing 
so, we can go farther than has yet 
been done in our grazing regulations 
to stabilize the use of the range by 
live-stock permittees. 

“I believe that the Forest Service 
should go considerably farther in sta- 
bilizing the business of National For- 
est grazing permittees and their bank- 
ing relations as far as they are influ- 
enced by the use of National Forest 
ranges, through issuing permits for a 
term of not less than five years under 
which the number of stock which can 
be grazed will be fixed as definitely as 
possible and the permittee given secur- 
ity against upsetting changes. The 
Forest Service must, of course, con- 
tinue to recognize the principle of pro- 
viding range in reasonable amounts in 
connection with the development of 
agricultural lands whose utility de- 
pends upon the availability of summer 
range; but I believe that this can be 
put upon a basis which will insure con- 
siderably greater stability to the exist- 
ing users of the National Forest. 

“TI wish in this connection to review 
the whole question of protective limits 
with a view to making them more per- 
manent in character and to maintain- 
ing as far as we can minimum herds 
on the part of established users which 
represent an economically conducted 
and profitable live-stock business. In 
doing this I believe that the Service 
should still further emphasize in its 
grazing regulations reasonable require- 
ments adapted to the locality as to 
ranch property or winter feeding so 
that the development of the live stock 
business in the National Forest regions 
may progress toward greater stability 
and less risk in all of its features. It 
is my purpose to review the grazing 
regulations and policy of the Forest 
Service during the coming winter with 
these matters and others related to 
them in mind. 

“We greatly appreciate the attitude 
expressed by yourself and the Exe- 
cutive Committee, in extending co- 
operation to the Forest Service in 
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working out these problems and in of, 
fering the ‘Wool Grower’ as a Medium 
through which information on the gyp. 
ject may be communicated to member 
of your association. I hope that fy. 
ther discussions of these important 
problems on the part of Forest Se. 
vice men and stockmen alike can }y 
secured through the medium of yoy, 
publication. We realize how big and 
far reaching this general question js 
and are anxious to obtain the fulley 
possible information and cO-operation 
in our efforts to work it out.” 





OREGON NEWS 


Range conditions throughout central 
Oregon have improved greatly since 
last month, owing to the heavy rains 
which have brought on fall grass better 
than in several years past. Sheepmen 
who winter their bands on the border 
of the great Oregon desert Say the 
conditions there are looking better for 
good feed during the coming winter 
than for many years. Owing to the 
heavy loss last winter there will also 
probably be not more than sixty per 
cent the number of sheep which are 
customarily wintered on the desert. 

Central Oregon’s lamb crop has now 
practically all been sold with the ex 
ception of a few very poor lots which 
have not found buyers. Most of the 
lambs off the range of central Oregon 
have brought from $6.50 to $7.00 per 
head, while a few early sales brought 
$7.25. 

Owing to the extremely dry winter, 
feed on the range dried up early and 
accordingly most of the bands are now 
in the vallevs grazing alfalfa and stub- 
ble fields as well as some of the wild 
meadows. Within the next few weeks, 
however, it is expected that the grass 
will be started sufficiently on the high 
desert so that bands can be moved from 
the valley to their fall grazing grounds. 

Some sections of central Oregon 
would be a little short on hay in case 
of a hard winter, owing to the fact 
that grasshoppers have caused consid- 
erable damage in some sections this 
season. Wm. L. Teutsch. 
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How the U. 8. Government Safeguards Sheep Raising 


By W. B. Bell, Assistant Biologist, Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The bitter, disheartening struggle 
which the sheepman has been forced 
to make in protecting his flocks from 
the persistent attacks of wolves, coy- 
otes, and bobcats is too well known 
The 
story of this struggle has been written 
deep in his heart as he has tended his 


to require extended comment. 


flocks and seen the wily coyote steal 
in and make a kill. Or, going out in 
the morning, he finds that coyotes or 
bobcats have entered the 
corral or bedding ground 
ind there, to satisfy their 
lust for killing, have laid 
low several lambs, their 
the 
priced, pure-bred rams 


mothers, or high- 
which he has brought in 
stock. Or 
a band of 
sheep that has wandered 
from the main herd only 
to find that they had 
been beset by predatory 
animals and killed to the 
last one. 


to improve his 
he has hunted 


Such experiences have 
left the sheepman the 
eternal foe of these 
blood-thirsty destroyers. 
Impelled by these atroc- 
ties, the individual stock- 

endeavored to 
predatory ani- 
mals by the use of trap, 
gun, and poison, and has 
:mployed hunters or paid 
them bounties for ani- 
mals taken on his ran- 


man has 
combat 


ges. In response to his 

¢ : Government 
appeals for assistance, 
states and counties have expended 


many millions of dollars in bounties 
in an effort to reduce the numbers of 
these pests and to afford protection 
to the stock producers. In spite of 
all efforts made, heavy losses contin- 
ued to be inflicted. 


became increasingly wary in killing 


Predatory animals 


and skilful in avoiding traps, in de- 
tecting poison, and in keeping out of 


rifle range. This meant a continued 


drain upon production throughout the 
entire range country. In many locali- 
drive 
sheepmen out of territory otherwise 


ties this was so serious as to 
well suited for sheep production. 

So serious was this handicap that 
appeals were finally made to Congress 
for some measure to supplement the 
state and local efforts. It appeared 
necessary to develop some plan of or- 
ganization which would correlate and 








trapper and his ten-day catch 


direct effort along effective lines, im- 
prove procedure so that the experi- 
enced and highly destructive animals 
would be destroyed, and would thus 
get under way a movement which 
would afford genuine protection and 
remove once and for all time this per- 
sistent menace and source of loss. In 
to 
made its first appropriation of $125,- 


COO in 1915 to the United States De- 


response these appeals, Congress 


in southern Washington. 


partment of Agriculture for the pur- 
pose asked, and the task of meeting 
the situation was assigned to the Bio- 
logical Survey. 

For many years this organization 
had studied the habits, the distribu- 
tion, and the destructive activities of 
coyotes, and other predatory 
Men 
and deep insight into the ways of wild 


wolves, 
beasts. wtih broad experience 
animals could, therefore, be assigned 
to devise methods adapt- 
ed to live-stock 
losses promptly, to select 
efficient 
purpose, 


reduce 


and train an 
for this 
to project the 


lines of work to be pur- 


force 
and so 
sued as to bring about 
with the greatest possi- 
ble dispatch the eradica- 
tion or effective control 
of predatory stock kill- 
ers. In this difficult un- 
dertaking the Biological 
Survey has made earnest 
effort to render helpful, 
2ffective service, to merit 
the confidence and sup- 
port of the stockmen, 
and to establish a co- 
yperation with the states 
involved which would 
make real headway pos- 
sible. 

The work is now or- 
ganized in fifteen dis- 
tricts, including the fol- 
lowing: Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colo- 
Michigan, 





rado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
An aided by 
such assistants as are required, is in 
each district. 
The inspectors are required to famil- 
iarize thoroughly with 
predatory animal conditions through- 
out their districts, and to keep in close 
touch with the individual stockmen and 
their organizations, as well as with co- 


Mexico, 
Wyoming. inspector, 
immediate charge in 


themselves 
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operating state and county officials. 
This is essential to placing the hunters 
who work under their direction where 
they may be of the most immediate and 
direct benefit to the live-stock produc- 
ers. 


Establishment by the _ Biological 
Survey of this definite organization 
consisting of responsible men upon 


whom live-stock producers may call 
for assistance in case of depredations 
by predatory animals has met a hearty 
response. Letters, telegrams, and per- 
sonal calls from stockmen give inspect- 
ors notice of damage and of the ap- 
pearance of destructive animals on the 
various ranges. Assignment of skilled, 
reliable hunters to take such destruct- 
ive individuals resulted in the 
prompt capture of many of the most 
notorious stock-killing animals in the 
West. Carefully planned campaigns 
based on definite knowledge regarding 
the abundance, location, range, and 
migration routes of these animals have 
gone a long way in reducing losses of 
live stock. 


has 


With a view to affording prompt re- 
lief and reducing actual live-stock 
losses to a minimum, the first methods 
employed were chiefly along the line 
of shooting, trapping, and hunting the 
dens to secure both the breeding ani- 
mals and the pups. These efforts were 
directed to the taking of animals which 
were known destroyers of live stock, 
to clearing the ranges of such ani- 
mals, and to cutting off their contin- 
uous production of young. From the 
beginning, however, it was recognized 
that the final control of the wide- 
spread and abundant coyote must be 
brought about by the use of poisons so 
prepared and distributed as to over- 
come the natural suspicion of these 
animals and to reduce to a minimum 
the danger to valuable sheep and hunt- 
ing dogs. Continued attention has, 
therefore, been given to devising im- 
proved poisoned baits, to establishing 
poison stations in locations where they 
would attract the attention of all pred- 
atory animals occurring in the region, 
and to placing effective safeguards 


about poisoning procedure through 
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suitable notices and organization of the 
live-stock men. 


Marked progress has been made in 
the effort, and now poisoning opera- 
tions are recognized as the most rapid 
and economical way of ridding the 
great ranges of predatory stock de- 
stroyers, and such notable progress 
has been made that stockmen have 
been greatly heartened by the results 
and by the prospect of improved range 
conditions. During the past year many 
thousands of stockmen have co-oper- 
ated in the work, many of them par- 
ticipating personally establishing 
poison stations and distributing pois- 
oned baits during the organized drives 
and in aiding the work of county con- 
trol associations conducted under the 
direction of the experienced represen- 
tatives of the department. 

Approximately 1,200,000 _ specially 
prepared poisoned baits were carefully 
and systematically placed during the 
year. Two main methods of placing 
the poison are employed: (1) Small 
fat baits are placed in the open about 
a poison station, which consists of a 
small piece of meat or other material 
attractive to coyotes; or (2) similar 
poisoned baits are placed in the car- 
cass of sheep, cattle, horses, burros, 
or other suitable animals. The chiet 
poisoning operations are conducted 
during the winter months, but very 
effective work also has been done dur- 
ing the summer by the skilful placing 
of baits in places frequented by preda- 
tory animals. 


in 


The small fat baits distributed about 
a poison station are especially suited 
to use over plains and deserts where 
the climate is at least moderately 
warm and natural food for predatory 
animals is abundant. Coyotes also fre- 
quently dig deep into the snow to pro- 
cure these attractive morsels. This 
poisoning procedure has won great 
favor because of the large numbers of 
coyotes and other predatory animals 
that have been killed and the readiness 
with which necessary safeguards may 
be provided. 

The poisoning of whole carcasses or 
of large parts of them has proved of 
special value the high 


on summer 
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ranges where the weather in winte 
is intensely cold, the snowfall heayy 
and the natural food of predatory a. 
mals scarce. Under such condition; 
the animals which are to be used a 
poison stations are killed at the point 
desired and are allowed to become per- 
fectly cold and nearly frozen. Aji. 
mals of little value, or carcasses 
animals which have died, are used fo 
this purpose. The small fat baits cop. 
taining the poison are inserted int 
deep cuts made in the flesh. The value 
of this method lies in its permanency 
as it continues effective throughout 
the winter or until no part of the 
carcass remains. These studded sta- 
tions are established after the sheep 
have been removed to the lower 
ranges and the weather has become 
sufficiently cold. The use of such 
poison stations makes it possible to 
treat vast timbered and mountainous 
areas which, during the deep snows of 
winter, are accessible only on snow- 
shoes, and where camp accommoé- 
tions are limited. 


The men engaged in this work estab- 
lish the poison stations behind the 
sheep as they are moved to the lower 
valleys. The poisoning operations are 
continued throughout the winter and 
until about the first of April, in some 
localities even later. 
again 


As the sheep are 
started toward the. summer 
ranges the hunters move ahead to de- 
stroy remains of poison stations in or- 
der to prevent the accidental death of 
dogs and to trap any coyotes that may 
have escaped the poison. 

This definitely directed and sys 
tematically prosecuted poisoning and 
trapping procedure has _ practically 
ended sheep losses from depredations 
of predatory animals over thousands 
of square miles and has greatly re 
duced them in other regions where the 
work has been in progress. 


As illustrating poisoning procedure 
and the results accomplished, the fol- 
lowing may be cited: Two hunters it 
Utah put out a poison line extending 
a distance hundred miles. 
They were engaged in this for a period 
of about five weeks, twenty 


head for bait 


of three 


using 
of horses and burros 
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material. The poison line was laid out 
in a great loop. In completing the 
loop they returned to the starting 
place, where they were able to visit 
two of the first stations established 
and there found forty poisoned predat- 
ory animals. A ranchman who grazes 
stock within this area wrote the Bio- 
logical Survey stating that “these men 
had done good work, for they left a 
string of dead coyotes wherever they 
went.” One sheep outfit reported find- 
ing fourteen dead coyotes about a 
water reservoir and several others 
nearby. Another outfit reported find- 
ing fifty dead coyotes, and a third re- 
ported seventy-three. These animals 
were all found on comparatively small 
areas which the hunters had not been 
able to revisit. A sheepman of Idaho 
reports the killing of over 200 coyotes 
ina district not exceeding fifty square 
miles in extent, and like killings were 
reported from other localities. At one 
station in Oregon, twenty-seven dead 
coyotes were picked up within a few 
days after the poisoned baits were 
placed, and at another point thirty-six 
coyotes were found in a 320-acre field. 


A sheepman in Wyoming writes as 
follows : ; 


“Our sheep are run in a rough country on 
one of the tributaries of the Cheyenne River 
and for the last few years our loss, espe- 
cially from coyotes, has been so severe as to 
be almost crippling. Last winter a Govern- 
ment hunter stayed at our ranch and worked 
the country along Antelope to the west and 
south. This spring we lambed in the sec- 
tion where he had been working and were 
surprised and delighted to find that we had 
practically no loss from coyotes during lamb- 
ing, a season at which the heaviest toll is 
generally taken. Within the last six weeks 
we have changed our herds to the section 
north and east of the ranch, where the 
hunter did not operate, and at once heavy 
losses from coyotes commenced. We sut- 
fered more the first two weeks in this part 
of our range than we did all spring and 
Summer where the Government trapper had 
cleaned up the coyotes. In the twenty-odd 
years that we have been in the live-stock 
business in Wyoming we have often em- 
ployed trappers that we thought were very 
800d men, but we can see now how inetfici- 
ent they were compared with the profes- 
Sionals employed by the Government. This 
is the most striking demonstration that we 
have ever had of the value and, indeed, 
necessity of the work.” 
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Legend:—A one month’s kill of a Government hunter in Oregon. 


Skins and scalps turned in by hunt- 
ers furnish evidence that, during the 
past year, they killed 687 timber or 
gray wolves, 27,185 coyotes, 2,827 bob- 
cats and Canada lynxes, 173 mountain 
lions, and 114 bears. Complete returns 
of animals killed in poison campaigns 
are not obtainable, but the prompt re- 
duction in number of coyotes over the 
large regions poisoned and the number 
of carcasses which stockmen reported 
finding on their ranges in addition to 
those found by hunters, indicate that 
not fewer than 50,000 coyotes were 
killed by this addition to 
those listed above, from which hunt- 


means in 


ers secured skins and scalps. 


On the usually accepted basis of 
computation, the kill of these 80,000 
predatory animals would represent a 
saving in live stock and game for the 
year of over $4,000,000. Since the in- 
auguration by the Biological Survey of 
the organized work in 1915, over 400,- 
000 predatory animals have been de- 
stroyed under its leadership. A large 
proportion of these animals have been 
of breeding age and the cutting off of 
their normal increase has been an im- 
factor in the effective head- 
way which is being made in this ex- 


portant 


tended, carefully organized undertak- 
ing. It has involved the efforts of Fed- 
eral, state, county, and stockmen’s or- 
ganizations, and individuals, and these 


are co-ordinated to afford stockmen 


the real and definite protection to his 
flocks which he has been seeking for 


sO many years. 





Northern California 

The fall and winter ranges in this 
locality are only fair. The green grass 
has started but it is not high enough 
to be very good. Ewes are not in as 
good condition as they are ordinarily 
at this time of the year. 

Some ewes have been changing 
hands at from $8 to $10 per head. 
About 90 per cent of the lambs have 
been shipped. Sheepmen retained one- 
fifth of the ewe lambs for breeders. 
We prefer Merino and cross-bred ewes 
and black-faced and cross-bred rams 
here. 

Grass hay is selling for $5 per ton 
in the stack, while alfalfa is costing 
$10. 

We pay from $60 to $75 for herders. 
Wages vary according to range condi- 
tions. J. V. Caldwell. 
Canby, California. 





We had a fine rain here on October 
2nd, and three or four rainy days since 
then. The green grass is coming fine; 
in fact the prospects for good feed this 
fall and early winter are better right 
now than I have seen them for several 
years. F. A. Ellenwood. 


Red Bluff, Calif. 
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SHEEP AFFAIRS IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


By A. C. Mills 
Melbourne, Sept. 16, 1922. 

Interest in circles in Aus- 
tralia has to some extent been diverted 
from the shearing strike to a differ- 
ence of opinion that has arisen be- 
tween the National Council of Wool 
Selling Brokers and the directors of 
the British-Australian Wool Realiza- 
tion Association (Bawra). Full de- 
tails of the dispute will not interest 
American readers so I will just con- 


wool 


fine myself to saying that certain pro- 
posals for the conduct of the selling 
side of the trade brought forward at a 
held Melbourne last 
month were found to be unacceptable 
to the brokers, with the result that 
they have now refused to act any fur- 
ther in conjunction with Bawra in the 
matter of limiting offerings at differ- 
ent sales, etc. 

The conference, which was presided 
over by the chairman of Bawra (Sir 
John Higgins) and attended by rep- 
resentatives of Bawra, the Australian 
Wool Grower’s Council, and National 
Council of Wool Selling Brokers, was 
called to consider a policy for the dis- 
posal of the current season’s clip. After 
lengthy speeches by the chairman and 
others, resolutions were passed (1) 
favoring the control of the quantities 
of wool to be offered in Australia be- 
ing placed jointly in the hands of 
Bawra and the brokers’ council, but 
incidentally with the predominance of 
votes on the side of Bawra, and (2) 
a scheme, propounded by Sir John Hig- 
gins, which is dealt with later, tor the 
stabilization of values of coarse cross- 
bred wool. It appears the representa- 
tives of the brokers refrained from vot- 
ing at the conference and a few days 
subsequently issued a roster of sales 
without consulting Bawra. As they 
own the stores and auction rooms they 
carry the day. 


conference in 


Probably growers, as a body, will be 
relieved to see the trade released from 
the dominance of Bawra. The same 
applies to the buyers. Bawra served 
a purpose in the past, and still does, 
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in the disposal of old stocks, but that 
is no reason why it should dictate a 
policy to Australia now. Further, it 
is safe to say that the majority of 
wool producers are content to leave 
the selling side in the hands of the 
brokers. They work on a commission 
basis and it is recognized their very ex- 
istence depends on getting the best 
possible results for their clients. 


The allocations as fixed by the Na- 
tional Council of Wool Selling Brok- 
ers provide for the offering of 242,900 
bales in October, 244,400 in November, 
and 214,800 in December, in addition 
to the 108,200 bales previously fixed 
for September. The proposed Bawra 
program provides for smaller offerings. 

The scheme brought forward by Sir 
John Higgins for the stabilization of 
coarse cross-bred wool was based on a 
proposal that Bawra should buy up all 
the staple produced in Australia dur- 
ing the present year at a price to be 
fixed. It was more than hinted that 
the said price would be equal to that 
ruling the latter part of the season. 
The wool so purchased was not to be 
sold before July, 1923, the idea ap- 
parently being to allow Bawra to dis- 
pose of some of its old stocks. It 
was proposed that any profit made 
from the resale should be divided 50-50 
between the grower and Bawra. This 
scheme has been countered by the 
brokers’ association with an offer to 
give free storage until September, 
1923, on cross-bred wool consigned to 
them for sale, and advance up to 80 per 
cent of its apparent value. As_ the 
Bawra proposal has not obtained unan- 
imous support it is almost certain to 
lapse, which will leave the field to the 
brokers. The stocks of coarse cross- 
bred held by Bawra on August Ist to- 
talled 259,000 ‘bales Australian, and 
238,000 New Zealand. 


A statement was issued during the 
conference which shows that the aver- 
age annual wool production in Aus- 
tralia for the seasons 1917-18, 1918-19 
and 1919-20 was 1,992,930 bales, and 
that the average number of bales of 
cross-bred wool produced for those 
three seasons was 712,974, or 36 per 
cent. Of the total output of cross-bred, 
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counts of 50 and under representej 
43.8 per cent. It was this class of wog 
that it was proposed to control, 

The shearing strike 
drag on. 


continues ty 
While comparatively fey 
sheep owners have given way to the 
men’s demands in the matter of wage 
there is no disguising the fact that the 
dispute has caused many vexatioys 
delays. The shearing of about £0 per 
cent of the sheep in New South Wale 
has been arranged for, or completed to 
date, under award rates, whereas yp. 
der normal conditions the — shearing 
should be nearly finished in that state 
by now. Victorian sheds follow those 
in New South Wales, but so far prac. 
tically nothing has been done _ there 
2Trazers are 
sticking loyally to their organizations 
and cheerfully . putting up with the 


The great majority of 


loss and inconvenience caused by the 


delay. 


Meat packing firms in the southern 
states have commenced buying suckers 
for the frozen lamb export trade. From 
what can be gathered it would appear 
that some moderate forward sales have 
been made to London at satisfactory 
prices. September shipments, bes! 
light ‘carcasses, are said to have been 
sold up to 18% cents per pound c. i.{, 
and in one or two cases higher. Oe: 
tober and later clearances range from 
17c to 18c, according to weights. As 
it costs approximately 6c per pound t0 
place lamb c. i. f., the packer is buying 
on the basis of llc to 12c per pound 
(dressed weight), plus skin value. The 
favorite weights (dressed) for export 
lambs run between 32 and 36 pounds 
and the grazer who can produce a good 
even line of these off the ewes is sure 
of top prices. Thirty-six pounds @ 
12c plus skin values, works out at about 
$5 per head, which is a fairly payable 
price for a lamb only three four 
months old. 

The rush period of the Australian 
lamb export season usually lasts from 
the.end of September until the middle 
of December. In a year when climatic 
conditions are favorable anything «p 
to 1,500,000 head may be treated dur 
ing the three months, but if the season 
is not so favorable the output may be 


or 
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only a few hundred thousand, This 
vear the conditions promise to be fair 
and possibly somewhere about one mil- 
Practically the 
whole output is sold to Great Britain. 


fion will be exported. 


Britain. 

Trouble connected with the shearing 
is threatening in New Zealand. A num- 
ber of efforts have been made during 
the last three months to arrive at a 
reasonable basis of wages, but so far 
Different rates 
have been asked in different districts. 
Taking the Australian 
Workers Union is asking $7.20 per hun- 
and the Sheepowners’ AsscCcia- 
tions are offering $5.76. No doubt 
there will be the usual compromise. 
Last season’s rate was $5.76 per hun- 


without much success. 


an average 


dred, 


dred, plus 42c a day as a cost of living 
bonus. 

A government return shows that 4.- 
876,555 lambs and 3,071,255 sheep were 
slaughtered at New Zealand meat ex- 
port factories during the year ended 
June 30th last. The aggregate of sheep 
and lambs is about 800,000 greater than 
in the previous twelve months. 
remarkable export when it is remem- 
bered that the total number of sheep in 
the country was only 23,250,000 head. 


The next export season should start 


lt 1s: 2 


the end of November or early in De- 
cember, and given favorable weather 
promises to be nearly, if not quite, as 


busy as the last. 











Champion two-year-old Corriedale ram at 
the Wyoming State Fair. Weight, 340 
pounds. Shown by King Bros., of Laramie, 
Wyoming. 
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WOOL GROWERS MUST ADVANCE 


A Message From Our Eastern Vice-President, W. C. Coffey 


It was a source of much gratification 
to me to note that the ram sale at Salt 
Lake City was such a success this year. 


It indicates a return of confidence on 


the part of sheepmen. No doubt 
the enactment of the new tariff law 
was ‘a large factor in his return 


of confidence, as it furnished a basis 
for knowing what to expect in the way 
of prices for mutton and wool. 

I shall never forget a statement made 
by President Hagenbarth a number of 
years ago when the Underwood tariff 
bill was passed. In substance he said, 
“Now we know we can not expect any 
great help from Washington, therefore, 
it behooves every sheepman to go home 
and put his business in order. Now is 
the time to dispose of cull ewes and 
nondescript rams, the time to put in 
the best stock that one can secure and 
to give it the attention necessary to 
We 


have got to study our business and be 


make a good product out of it. 


better sheepmen than ever before.” 

I hope the recent tariff legislation 
will not lead any sheepman to feel that 
it is not as necessary now to be as 
careful in the management of his busi- 
ness as it has been in the past. Even 
though we have a_ protective tariff, 
careless methods in sheep raising will 
not result in adequate profit. It is just 
as necessary now as ever before for us 
to make a careful study of our business 
in order to determine the best methods 
with respect to breeding, management 
and marketing. 

It is up to each grower to study 
the situation and determine what type 
of sheep he should have and what 
methods he should follow to get the 
best The has 
however, when no one can expect to 


results. time come, 
pick up animals that are regarded as 
just sheep and make them pay. In 
other words, the outlook is anything 
but bright for the man who uses no 
discrimination in the of 
The same is true of 
to 
to 


selection 
breeding stock. 
anyone who does not look carefully 
his feed supply. It does not pay 


carry bands of sheep through periods 
of semi-starvation. Ewes will not have 
strong lambs and an adequate amount 
of milk for them unless they are well 
fed. A weazened little lamb tugging 
away at a flabby little udder has small 
chance of growing into a prime pro- 
duct. 

In recent years America has made 
rapid strides in the consumption of 
lamb. But it is a rather discriminating 
body of people that buys this product. 
Any old thing will not do. They do 
not wamt a product that is as highly 
finished as lambs are finished in Eng- 
land and New Zealand, but they want 
a young tender product that still re- 
tains its milk fat, but not an excessive 
amount of it. In many places in the 
West these lambs can be grown to per- 
fection and attention should be given 
very best 
condition, for I think the superior pro- 
duct will be in regular and high de- 
mand. 


to developing them in the 


In my opinion the time is past when 
the Western sheepman can be careless 
with respect to marketing his wool. I 
am a firm believer in the pooling idea 
and although a great many Western 
outfits have such numbers of 
sheep that they may have felt independ- 
ent in marketing their wool, I neverthe- 
less feel that the pooling idea should 


large 


grow and function as a means of mar- 
keting. In coming together in pools 
we learn a great deal about our product 
and from this standpoint alone pooling 
is well worth while, for it will result in 
improving the quality of our product. 
As quality improves, the wool grown 
in a certain region will tend to settle 
to a relatively few grades which buy- 
ers will learn to depend upon as being 
crown there and these two factors are 
almost sure to bring better prices. 


The new tariff ought to help the 
sheep business. It will, if sheepmen 
advance in methods of breediag. man- 
agement and marketing. It does not 
hold out sufficient advantages to per- 
mit them to retreat in these particul- 


ars. 
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PROFITABLE LAMB RATIONS 


The 
calls for special study of feed values 
and costs of gains. 


feeding season now opening 
It is generally ad- 
mitted that unusually high prices will 
be neded for fat lambs if a profit is 
to be returned to those who have in- 
vested in high-priced feeders. It is 
also generally conceded that the quick- 
est gains are put on most cheaply. 
The question of the amount to feed, 
the quickness in fattening and the cost 
of gains cannot be disposed of through 
any experience. 
These matters must be worked ‘out and 
decided upon in view of local feed sup- 
plies, available prices and marketing 
conditions. 

In the May of the Wool 
Grower there were presented results 
of some most valuable tests conducted 
at the Washington, Nebraska and 
Idaho experiment stations. Below 
there are given the reports of further 
tests conducted in Kansas and Oregon. 


THE KANSAS RESULTS 
By A. M. Paterson. 
An increasing interest in the matter of 
feeding lambs for market 


one experiment or 


issue 


in many sec- 
tions of Kansas and surrounding states 
has prompted many questions relative to 
the substitute values of various feeds 
available in these different localities. The 
Kansas Experiment Station in attempt- 


ing to secure reliable data that will help 














Results of Kansas and Oregon Fattening Experiments 
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A part of the breeding flock at the Kansas Agricultural College. 


This test shows that the lambs receiv- 
ing shelled corn made slightly larger 
average daily gains and sold for a_ bit 
more per pound indicating slightly more 
finish and required 8 per cent less shelled 
How- 
ever, the difference in daily gain, finish 
and feed required to make 100 pounds 
of gain is so small that where barley is 
grown and corn is an uncertain crop, or 
where barley can be bought for 10 per 
cent less per hundred than shelled corn, 


corn to make 100 pounds of gain. 


it will prove to be as satisfactory or 
economical as shelled corn. 

CAN WHOLE KAFIR BE SATIS- 
FACTORILY SUBSTITUTED FOR 
CORN OR SHOULD KAFIR BE 


GROUND WHEN FED TO FATTEN. 


ING LAMBS? 


Two years’ tests in which whole an¢ 
ground kafir were compared with shelled 


corn are shown in the following table 


(B). 


The first year a good quality of lambs 
were fed and those receiving 


than those receiving either 


kafir and ground kafir was so small that 
it would not begin to pay the cost of 
grinding. It 
1214 per cent less corn than either whole 
or ground kafir to produce 100 pounés 


required 


receiving 


B—SHELLED CORN VS. WHOLE KAFIR VS. GROUND KAFIR 

















whole 
ground kafir, but the difference in the 
daily gains of those 


approximately 


to answer these questions has conducted First Test Second Tes 
, : : Lo 2.68 4 3 a. 
lamb feeding tests during the past eight cE EE §5 §s Ss 
years. ct et et et 
Some of the questions ‘most frequently J. ae i. . as eo. 
Ration Fed ai as aq aid as 
asked can be grouped as follows: 9 3 g 3 g 3 a 3 gs 
CAN WHOLE BARLEY BE SAT- ® g a % « ® s¢ © g 
ISFACTORILY SUBSTITUTED FOR 33 a & 3 3 5 3 Ei g 3 a 2 2 Ei 
SHELLED CORN AS THE GRAIN nea Faw Cae nae Baw 
Daily gain per Mead occ. .40 Ib. .35 Ib. .36 Ib. 27 Ib .27 Ib. 
PORTION OF THE RATION IN Grain required for 100 lbs. 
FATTENING LAMBS FOR MAR- gain: 
° SMe] COTM ecreeressersssenee Sk. a a 370.68 Ib ane 
KET? MIN MIE ciccticssissiscarsiivniae” «nies 2544 13... cn nie. 368.89 lb = . 
An answer to this question is indicated eS SS eee a 471.64 Ib. 
J = ‘ q Selling price per cwt. . $8.05 $7.90 $8.05 $11.10 $11.10 $11.00 
-in the following table: pine eat. cin Be eet Ata ica cee RED eta Ce — 
A—SHELLED CORN VS. WHOLE BARLEY of gain. The spread between the selling 
Ration Fed. Shelled corn, Whole barley price of corn-fed and kafir-fed lambs wa 
Alfalfa hay, silage Alfalfa hay, silage 
Daily gain per head 47 Ibs. .43 Ibs. very narrow. 
Shelled corn 268.38 Ibs. enn The second year’s test was conducted 
Whole harley xiii 292.35 lbs. : ; : P 
Selling price per cwt. $18.40 $18.20 with lambs of only ordinary quality ané 


shelled 
corn made slightly greater daily gain 


whole 
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results were quite similar to those se- 
cured the previous year, in the group 
where shelled corn and whole kafir were 
fed, except that the lambs fed whole kafir 
gained as rapidly and sold for as much 
per pound as did the lambs fed shelled 
corn. In this particular test ground kafir 
heads were fed instead of the ground 
fhreshed grain as was the case the pre- 
vious year. The lambs receiving the 
ground kafir heads did not make as rapid 
daily gains as did the lambs fed shelled 
corn or whole threshed kafir grain, but 
they sold for almost as much per pound 
indicating practically as satisfactory a 
finish. When the total amount of ground 
the 
amount of grain required to make 100 
pounds of gain, it will be noted that the 


grain actually consumed was as efficient 


kafir heads is reduced to actual 


in producing gains as the threshed grain, 
but since the lambs fed ground kafir 
heads did not eat quite as much actual 
grain their daily gains were not quite as 
great. 

The results of these two tests indicate 
the practicability of utilizing kafir where 
available, either ground or unground, as 
a grain ration for lambs that are being 
fattened for market. 

CAN LAMBS BE FED GRAIN AS 
ECONOMICALLY BY THE USE OF 
THE SELF-FEEDER AS BY HAND 
IN WHICH LAMBS HAD FREE 
ACCESS TO GRAIN AND PROTEIN 
SUPPLEMENT? 


Two tests conducted during different 
years gave some interesting results: 
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linseed oil meal and required a greater 
total amount of feed to produce 100 
which the 
greater cost of 100 pounds of gain in 
The self-fed 
lambs brought a slightly greater price 


pounds of gain, explains 


the case of self-fed lambs. 


per hundred indicating a slightly better 
finish, but the greater selling price per 
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CAN LAMBS BE FED AS SATIS- 
FACTORILY AND AS PROFITABLY 
WITHOUT AS WITH A RICH PRO- 
TEIN SUPPLEMENT? 

A test in which both linseed oil meal 
and cottonseed meal were fed and neither 
ration gave 


(Table D). 


were added to a fattening 
some interesting results: 


D—PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT VS. NO PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT 


Ration Fed 


Daily gain per head 











Cost of 100 lbs. gain 
Selling price per cwt. 





hundred did not begin to pay the greater 
cost of gains. 

These results indicate that it is not 
economical to allow lambs free access to 
linseed oil meal which is usually high 
priced because they will eat larger quan- 
tities than is necessary to balance prop- 


erly a fattening ration. They also indi- 


Pa & 
i = 
S's a 
Bir 8 
se. o. 
= & = 
33 38 
Dn ws nn 
.34 Ibs .28 Ibs 
$15.02 $17.56 $19.44 
ns $19.00 $18.75 $18.50 


Each lot received shelled corn, alfalfa 
hay, and silage. The lot to which linseed 
oil meal was added gained .40 pounds 
per head per day, cottonseed meal .34 
pounds per day, but where neither was 
The cost 
of 100 pounds gain where linseed oil meal 
was fed was $15.02 a hundred; where 


added only .28 pound per day. 


E—LINSEED OIL MEAL VS. COTTONSEED MEAL AS A PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT 


First Test 


linseed 


oil meal, alfalfa 


Ration Fed 


F 
te 
ce) 
1S) 
oO 
® 
o 
a 
7) 


Daily gain per head 
Cost of 100 lbs. gain . 
Selling price per cwt. 


C—GRAIN SELF-FED VS. GRAIN HAND-FED 














First Test Second Test 
sic 3 Z 
° =| i ft 
ake | hee og o & 
30 2a so 2a 
= & es ¢ Z8o 3° 2 
= : avs = © as 
Ration Fed Sa & aos Sas aos 
noe wm nm n ow a 
ee os = os 
o> 2 7 8 o>3 Ys 3 
Oe cs .S Os 3 oo 
eS aw Sos “sae Fad 
OES ess oss Soa 
me o's Ns rss 
Daily gain per head .51 Ibs 48 lbs .55 Ibs. 55 Ibs. 
Grain repaired per 100 lbs. g 
Shelled corn 275.83 lbs. 260.82 Ibs. 276.27 Ibs. 190.66 Ibs. 
hinseed 08 mel 06. 108.51 Ibs. 29.42 Ibs. 88.86 Ibs. 41.52 Ibs. 
Cost per 100 Ibs. gain .... $13.27 $14.42 $10.95 
Selling price P@r CWt. eccecnccnuenn .. $18.75 $18.50 $18.75 $18.25 


In both instances daily gains were 
Practically the same. In each case the 


self-fed lambs ate excessive amounts of 





cate that where comparative small num- 
bers are fed it is more economical to 
hand-feed than to self-feed. 














Second Test 
r= c r=] 
S) = S 
Ss : 3s 
o's =S os 
eas a = 
i Sos a3 
u = oS 
On os Co_ 
Os  « os 
a — 3 om 
oF 2g Fg 
= an =f = wo 
o> o "8 oF 
So -i—- i Son 
Mw Nom Nnmn 

a .39 Ibs. 40 Ibs 

$17.56 $ 6.47 $ 6.20 
$18.75 $19.15 $19.00 


cottonseed meal was fed, $17.56 a hun- 
dred; where neither was fed, $19.44. A 
further value of adding a protein supple- 
ment is shown in the selling price per 
hundred, as those receiving linseed oil 
meal sold for $19 a hundred, those re- 
ceiving cotonseed meal $18.75, and those 
receiving neither $18.50. 

These results show very strikingly the 
value of adding a rich protein supplement 
to a ration used in fattening lambs for 
market. 


WHICH IS THE MORE SATIS- 
FACTORY PROTEIN SUPPLE- 
MENT IN A LAMB FATTENING 
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RATION, LINSEED OIL MEAL OR 
COTTONSEED MEAL? 


The results of two tests conducted dur- 
ing different years are given in Table E. 

These results indicate that there is 
little difference in linseed oil meal and 
cottonseed meal as a protein supplement 
for lambs except that lambs fed linseed 
oil meal outsell those fed cottonseed meal, 
indicating that lambs fed linseed oil meal 
will show more bloom and finish at the 











end of the feeding periods than those fed Legend:—A pen of finished iambs 
cottonseed meal. 


DOES IT PAY TO FEED SILAGE a sonee 
WITH ALFALFA TO LAMBS THAT . 
ARE BEING FATTENED FOR MAR. By Robert Withycombe. 
KET? The Branch Experiment Station at 


a ; ‘ - Union, Oregon, which is located in the 
[wo tests are summarized in the fol- = ; 


lowing table: (F) stock raising section of the state, is doing 
F—ALFALFA HAY VS. ALFALFA HAY AND SILAGE 
First Test Second Test 
ps 4 : 4 3 
Sa 5 g ee 
$3 ss 3s te 
Os OB» 8 & 8 Sy 
rac > ae ae 
Ration Fed _ Eas E We Eds 
os S ae ) 3 8 eo? 
© = Aco 
3 & 2 § @& @ & 
a3 a3; a i) 
ag ass = aoe 
. ne nas nn & Nae 
Daily gain per nee .39 lbs. -40 Ibs. .29 Ibs. .27 Ibs. 
Selling Price Per CW. cerccccccccccsssssssneeseee $7.90 $8.05 $11.15 $11.10 


Very little difference was secured in a lot of interesting 
rate of gain or selling price per hundred, stock. 
one years results being slightly in favor 
of no silage, the other slightly in favor 


work in feeding live 


For the past seven years the station has 
made it a point to feed a car of lambs each 


of adding silage, which means that when year. In addition to much valuable in- 


silage is available and alfalfa hay scarce formation secured the financial returns as 
and high priced, silage may well be used ; ; fk 
re well, with the exception of one or two 
as part of the roughage ration fed to fat- Seg 
tening lambs years, have been most satisfactory. 
> c we - 
CAN SWEET CLOVER HAY BE The lambs are purchased in the fall 
USED SATISFACTORILY AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR ALFALFA HAY? 


The results of one test are given in the 
following table: 


from the growers as they are brought in 
from the range and are allowed to graze 
on meadow pasture for a month or so 


G—ALFALFA HAY VS. SWEET CLOVER HAY 











Shelled Shelled corn, 
Ration fed. corn, alfalfa silage sweet clover silage 
Daily gain per head .39 lbs. .37 Ibs. 
Hay required per 100 lbs. gain: 
Alfalfa .. meee UO iii 
AN ic hinctiaeiaiiiens  ' 9§ teat 272.00 lbs. 
Selling price per cwt. $17.30 $17.30 





These results indicate the fact that and then placed in the feed yards and 
sweet clover hay is a very satisfactory finished out during the winter feeding 
substitute for alfalfa hay in’a ration fo~ period. The car of 230 head is divided 
fattening lambs and may well be used in into two lots of 115 lambs each. These 
the many localities where alfalfa does nut are fed on different feeding rations or un- 
grow, but where sweet clover will grow der different conditions. 





fed at the Oregon Branch Station. 





SHELTER VS. NO SHELTER 

Due to the cold winters which are usy- 
ally experienced in eastern Oregon, the 
first three years work was planned to de 
termine the relative value of shelter in 
connection with winter feeding. 

The lambs which were fed in the open 
as well as those fed in a lot having access 
to shelter were given all the alfalfa hay 
they would eat three times a day and one 
pound of barley, which was fed in two 
feeds—morning and_ evening. This 
proved to be a very interesting test. The 
lambs in the lot where a cheap shed was 
constructed, with the north and west sides 
open, seemed to make good use of the 
shelter and gave every appearance of 
making more satisfactory gains than 
those fed in the open. However when 
the two lots were put over the scales ant 
weighed up, there was practically no dit 
ference in their weights. As stated be- 
fore the outward appearance of the lambs 
which were provided with shelter was 
somewhat better than that of those in th 
other lot. This was probably due to the 
fact that the wool on the lambs under 
shelter was more open and less matted 
than that of the lambs which were feé 
in the open. The following table gives 
the experimental data covering the aver 
age of the three tests: 


Open Lot Shelte 


, 
9 








Weight at the beginning 17.22 7.12 
Weight at the close.......... 100.79 101.5 
Gain 23.57 24 3 
TI MI cies ciecissecctsrscrncscs .29 = 
Alfalfa hay eaten ............... 2.72 2.19 
Barley 84 Bon: 
BE CN TE scssisssiessaccsiccorens 83 83 


It will be noted that’ the lambs with 
shelter made somewhat larger gains thal 
those in the open, but the difference wa 
so slight that it hardly justifies the & 
pense of providing the shelter. From 
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this test it would seem to indicate that 
in sections where the precipitation is not 
excessive, lambs may be successfully fed 
in the open, even if the winter is cold 
and severe. With a good covering of 
wool lambs are able to withstand zero 
weather without any apparent discomfort. 
In sections where the rainfall is consid- 
erable during the winter months it is de- 
sirable to provide shelter. 


SILAGE VS. NO SILAGE 


The ration of alfalfa 
pound of barley produced very satisfac- 


hay and one 
tory gains in both cases. The barley was 
fed whole, for it is not necessary to grind 
A little better results 


feeding 


grain for lambs. 
can be obtained as a rule by 
chopped alfalfa; however when feeding 
in the open long hay is fed to good ad- 
vantage. 

The addition of silage to the ration of 
alfalfa hay and barley usually gives a 
slight increase in gains ; however the ad- 
ditional gain is not sufficient to justify 
its use, unless the silage can be produced 
economically. 

The following table is a compilation of 
several tests showing the difference in re- 
sults obtained by feeding alfalfa hay and 




















barley in comparison with alfalfa hay, 
silage, and barley: 
Alfalta 
Alfalfa hay 
hay and silage, 
barley barley 
Tmitinl Wei gba cesessesssenssoensoee 79.89 76.55 
Final weight 99.68 97.99 
Total gain 19.79 21.44 
Daily gain .26 .261 
Alfalfa hay ... 2.07 1.68 
Barley 99 .98 
Silage 97 
Days on feed 76 82 
No. of tests ..... 2 : 
About one pound of silage “replaced 
four-tenths of a pound of alfalfa. There 


was no apparent difference in the finish 
of the silage fed lambs and those fed on 
Both lots made 

No. difficulty 
was experienced in getting the lambs to 


alfalfa hay and barley. 
very satisfactory gains. 


eat silage and there was no noticeable 
preference indicated for the different sil- 
ages. 


THREE KINDS OF SILAGE 
The following table gives the results 
obtained with three different 
corn, peas and bald barley, 
flowers : 


silages— 


and = sun- 
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a0 & 
M > eo 
; . a 
> oF > «8 > 8H 
Ero Sh Spw 
Sct se See 
=85 885 65 
<tOn tana, <qQo 
Initial weight ....... 71.91 71.83 71.44 
Final weight 94.16 94.33 94.23 
Total gain. ........ 22.25 22.50 22.79 
Daily gain .247 250 .253 
Alfalfa hay . 1.57 1.42 1.61 
3arley ... ; 97 97 97 
Silage ....... : .96 96 .96 
Days on feed. ......... 90 90 90 
NO. OF tOStS: mnie 1 1 1 


In the above test there does not seem 
to be any marked difference in the feed- 
ing value of these silages for fattening 
lambs. It is evident that silage is a 
roughage and cannot be expected to take 
the place of grain for fattening purposes. 

The amount of grain to feed depends 
largely upon existing circumstances. If 
the lambs are inclined to be a little heavy 
at the start, a short heavy feed seems de- 
sirable. In such cases they are usually 
started on a light feed of grain fed with 
chopped hay and gradually increased to 
114 pounds per day for 60 days. Some 
feeders get splendid results by feeding the 
The 


usually started on light screenings or a 


grain in self-feeders. lambs are 
mixture of oats and other grain until they 
full 


There is of course some danger of loss 


are gradually worked up to feed. 


in connection with this heavy feeding and 
find 


that a longer feeding period of from 90 to 


for this reason most farmers will 


100 days on a ration of alfalfa hay and 
one pound of grain is to be preferred. 





FINISHING 1921 LAMBS IN CEN- 
TRAL OREGON 

The first attempt at fattening lambs 
in Lake County, Oregon, was made last 
winter and with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Although more than 100,000 lambs are 
shipped or driven out of Lake County, 
Oregon, annually, in the winter of 
1921-22 irrigated ranchers fattened 
lambs for market for the first time, 
when good alfalfa hay went begging at 
$5 and $6 per ton. These feeders rea- 
lized an average of $14.77 per ton for 
their hay and $1.25 per hundred pounds 
for their barley, after deducting inter- 
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So successful were the 
operations this year that it is expected 
many thousands of the 1922 lambs will 
be fattened in the county. 


est and losses. 


The Goose Lake Valley in southern 
Lake County comprises approximately 
80,000 acres, of which 25,000 is irrigated 
and capable of producing alfalfa. Lake- 
view is the shipping center for this val- 
ley, as well as a large area of south 
central Oregon. Annually there are 
shipped out of. this little frontier city 
60,000 lambs and 1,300,000 pounds of 
wool. In the past most of these lambs 
have been shipped as feeders to some 
other section where they are finished 
and sent on their way to market. With 
this enormous supply of lambs from 
the ranges of Lake County available 
for fattening on the irrigated alfalfa 
ranches there is little doubt that what 
the feeding industry will become an im- 
portant one in the future. 

Only 3,700 lambs were fattened in 
the Goose Lake Valley last season, and 
of this number the Lake County agri- 
cultural agent kept accurate data on 
the gains and cost of gains on 1,501 
fine- 
of coarse 


Two of the lots checked were 
wools, with only a trace 
blood, while one lot was coarse-wooled. 
The coarse lambs made considerably 
better gains and showed a much better 
than did the fine-wools. Each 
however, very satisfactory 
highly 


The coarse lambs made an 


finish 
lot, 


gains and proved 


made 
profitable. 

average 
daily gain of .26 pounds per day and 
weighed 77.64 pounds at the end of the 
lambs 
gained .205 pounds and weighed 71.53 


feeding period, while the fine 
pounds. 

The 1,500 head upon which accurate 
records were kept ran on alfalfa pas- 
ture alone for thirty days and were fed 


hay and grain in yards for an addi- 


tional forty-five days. During the 
whole period they increased in weight 


from 57 pounds to 74% pounds, mak- 
ing a daily gain of .23 pounds per head. 
While in the yard they were given 
three and a quarter pounds of alfalfa 
and one-third of a pound of barley per 
head daily. 

After deducting the interest on the 
money invested in the lambs at 8 per 
cent for eighty days and money value 
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of the losses, which were very small, 
these ranchers obtained $14.77 per ton 
for their hay and $1.25 for barley. 

The gains of 2,002 lambs run on al- 
alfalfa pasture only can be compared 
with those made by the fed lambs. 
Twenty days after the lambs were 
weighed onto alfalfa pasture they were 
again weighed and showed an average 
gain of .2 of a pound per day. The al- 
falfa was from 8 to 14 inches high and 
most of it had been frosted 
times. Only eight lambs 


several 
were lost 
from bloat in the lots upon which data 
were kept. These ranchers attribute the 
reason for so small a percentage of loss 
from bloat to the method under which 
they were handled. The lambs were 
first filled up on hay, then worked out 
onto grain stubble and gradually onto 
the alfalfa. Once placed on alfalfa they 
were never taken off until they were 
put into the feed lot. Heavy losses 
from bloat were experienced by one 
feeder who insisted on taking his lambs 
off alfalfa every night and not turning 
them out until after the dew was off 
the alfalfa in the morning. 

Goose Lake Valley ranchers are 
ideally iocated, with plenty of good al- 
falfa hay and barley in the heart of a 
great range country and in a county 
which ranks fourth among all the coun- 
ties of the state in number of sheep 
which it harbors within its borders. Since 
feeding has been successfully demon- 
strated this year many more ranchers 
are planning to feed lambs next win- 
ter. W. L. Teutsch. 





The fall and winter ranges here are 
fairly good, although we are needing 
rain quite badly. 

Yearling ewes have been changing 
hands at $11 to $12 and those of mixed 
ages are selling for $8 and $9. About 
90 per cent of the lambs to be shipped 
have gone to market. Sheepmen have 
retained about 50 per cent of the ewe 
lambs for breeders. Most of the sheep- 
men here use Rambouillet rams with 
cross-bred ewes. 

Hay in the stack can be bought from 
$7 to $10. We are paying $40 to new 
herders. C. E. Long. 
Hanover, Mont. 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 





Wickalulu, October, 1922. 
Dear Ern: 

I’m worse’n sick! I’m meloconlic. 
Up in the high hills the breezes has 
about blowed the trees bare of leaves, 
and I sure hates to see ’em come down, 
There’s fellows as raves about falling 
leaves and about the red and golden 
tints you see on the mountain this time 
of year. But me—it always affects me 
different. It is poetically purty allright 
I guess, but the whole process, the 
whole color skeem makes me feel like 
I’m saying goodbye to a darned good 
friend. Its like a graveyard with a 
flock of thousand dollar tombstones— 
purty enough for poetry, but it makes a 
guy like me yearn to stand on one foot 
for a brief spell by the side of some- 
body still present and 
Here’s How. 

Yes, Ern, I’m feeling blue. Pearl 
has went East. When us western peo- 
ple go home we go to some place like 
Tuscarora or Wickalulu—towns where 
you can inquire and find somebody. 
But when them Easterners depart they 
simply go Back East. And that’s clear 
acrost the goner line. I sure did hate 
to see Pearl go. She’s got so she 
could get onto a hoss as well as the 
best of ’em and when I got through 
learning her she could ride on a lope 
without making a noise like a old lady 
running a dash churn. In fact, she 
got to be as good as she need to be 
and she was a marker amongst a bunch 
of girls to start out with. These hills. 
a thousand square miles of desert, and 
her and me! We was just the right 
amount of population—gosh, there’s a 
lot of empty country here since she 
went away! 

When we got in the middle of our 
hosses and sifted through the scenery 
and her hoss happened to shy at a 
rabbit or a badger, her hair used to 
tumble down most becoming. And I'll 
never forget, Ern, the way she used to 
toss her head on them occasions to 
keep the tresses out of her eyes till 
we could pull up and readjust things. 
Just like a filly I saw down on the 


able to say 


November, 1977 


sinks of Little Lost—a wild unbranded 
thing we could never get within Tope 
length of. But she was engaged, Erp, 
which it was sure too bad. There was 
three guys she showed me the portrays 
of; one wored suspenders, one wore 
glasses, and the other ought to’ye 
wored both. And to think that they’g 
get a chanst at a card like Pearl! 
When she left, Ern, she sighed just 
a little, and said as how she’d had a 
wonderful time; but she said I'd plum 
ruined her vocabulary, which it em- 
barrassed me some on account of not 
being versed in female incidentals and 
couldn’t figure out what sort of dam- 
age she’d got into or how. Various 
men, when they build up a attachment 
like this, and come to split up, react 
along different lines. Some there 1 
who, when the party of the first part 
steps into a Pullman and pulls her 
freight, as goes and gets a repeating 
shotgun and go into voluntary im- 


mortality. Others break the 18th 
commandment. But me—I’m going to 


hunt up another girl. Only, right now, 
it’s going to take about three average 
girls to take Pearl’s place. 

I’m having a little trouble with the 
which minded 
bunch and can’t grasp a thing nohow. 
They insinuate I don’t earn my wages 
on account of taking Pearl out that 
I'll probably tie into one fellow 
if he looks cross at me next time | get 
to his camp. 


herders is a narrow 


way. 


The boss wanted her to 
have a good time and he was paying 
me so what business was it of theirs? 
Soon as the last bunch 
shipped I’m going to take a winter 
herd down on the desert, herding ’em 
myself. I got a late copy of a matri- 
monial magazine and there’s a fresh 
crop of girls as wants to correspond, 
full of pep and ink and ready to go. 
I most forgot to tell you, Ern, that 
I bought me a used car. There’s cer- 
tain times when a saddle hoss can't 
hardly compete with circumstances and 
I had seven hundred I wanted to i 
vest in something anyway. It’s got 
seven or eight cylinders and when you 
listen to the exhaust you’d naturally 
figure she was a regular mile eatet; 
but Ern, I'll let yoy in on a secret— 


of lambs is 
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Novembe: 


when the guy as took five hundred 
berries from me for that wagon ex- 
plained that it was a used car he said 
a mouth full. I know now why Chris- 
tianity is going out of date. I don’t 
bear no malice but I ain’t got much 
charity neither. One thing, I ain’t go- 
ing to pay no income tax as long as 
I’ve got that automobile. Hope I can 
sell it to somebody p. d. q. so I can 
get me a bolt action sporting model 
rifle to take on the winter range. 

Well, I got to close, the stage is 
about ready to leave. Hope you're sav- 
ing your money, Ern, and maybe you 
can come over in the spring and run 
my car a while. That’s all this time 
from, 

Your Friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 





THE SHEEP DOG TRIALS AT THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR 


About five hundred people witnessed 
the sheep dog trials held at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair at nine o’clock on the 
morning of September 7. John Brims, 
shepherd for Miller and Lux, and 
George Philip of the University Farm, 
Davis, California, carried off first and 
second honors respectively, with “Win- 
nie” and “Tweed.” Both men and both 
dogs came from Scotland. 


Three pens about 250 yards apart, 
arranged in the arena to form a tri- 
angle, constituted the course. Thie 
shepherd with his dog stood at the sec- 
ond pen and the dog was sent alone to 
bring back four sheep which were re- 
leased from the first pen. he dog 
was required to put the four sheep into 
the second pen, without assistance from 
his master. After penning the four, 
two sheep were taken out and driven 
by shepherd and dog to the third pen. 
Ed. and Frank Bullard and G. K. 
Swingle acted as judges. 

Both of the winning dogs performed 
remarkably well, and each showed a 
high degree of intelligence and train- 
ing. “Winnie” and “Tweed” have re- 


cently been mated, and Mr. Brims is 
expecting a litter of pups smart enough 
to read the “Wool Grower.” 


J. F. W. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN OREGON 


The effect of the light lamb crop in 
central Oregon was made plainer than 
at any time when shipments started 
from Lakeview. Usually 60,000 head 
go out from this point, while this year 
the number was only around 35,000 
head. The prices were satisfactory, 
running about $7.50 a head. 

The shipment from Bend was at 
its height the first week in October. 
Most of the feeders going out from 
this point were shipped to Idaho and 
were bringing the growers ten cents 
a pound with a few sales at ten and 
a half. Practically no feeding is be- 
ing done in the central Oregon coun- 
try. 

Range conditions have been good in 
central Oregon. During the summer 
the Forest Reserves and high desert 
carried more grass than in many years 


past. Such was not the case in the 
Blue Mountain country, however, 
where an unusually dry summer and 


In Wall- 
owa County, with the ranges dried up 


fall season ‘was experienced. 


and a big concentration of stuff held 
there because of the car shortage, pas- 
ture was high in price and hard to 
secure, running up to a cent a head per 
day for very poor pasture in some in- 
stances. This combination of circum- 
stances occasioned considerable shrink- 
age in some of the best bands. More 
than half of the lambs of Wallowa 
County go to market fat, starting early 
in August. 

Hay prices opened up in late Sep- 
tember at $10 in the stack around 
Prineville and Redmond in central Ore- 
gon. Prices were a couple of dollars 
lower further south in Lake County. 
At this writing there has been no ad- 
vance and indications are that only a 
severe winter will boost this figure. In 
Wallowa County prices run around 
$12.50 at this writing with little hay 
selling. Considerable sold at $10 earl- 
In Umatilla County, sheepmen 
have purchased at $10 and have been 
able to get good accommodations 
thrown in on this basis. In northeast- 
ern Oregon, as in the central part of 
the state, practically no lambs are be- 


ier. 
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ing fed. Favorable prices and a con- 
tinued demand on the part of banks 
for liquidation, has brought about 
rapid selling, in some instances includ- 
ing even the ewe lambs, which is an 
undesirable development. In Pendle- 
ton one of the most recent sales was 
6,000 ewe lambs weighing less than 
sixty pounds, for $7.50 a head, run- 
ning the price up toward 13 cents. 

The return of better prices insures 
better provision for wintering than has 
been made in the past few seasons. 
With $10 hay the flocks will this year 
be driven in off the high deserts of 
central Oregon, where they have win- 
tered for a couple of years past. In 
other sections of the state larger hay 
stocks are being purchased and every 
preparation being made to avoid loss in 
case of a severe winter. 

Reports of losses from coyotes are 
coming in daily from Klamath County. 
Recently leading sheepmen there re- 
quested the Biological Survey to: sta- 
tion trappers along the California line 
in Klamath and Lake Counties. They 
report California trappers working in 
the adjoining counties but feel the need 
of additional assistance. 

Range lands in large areas of Klam- 
ath, Crook, Deschutes and Lake Coun- 
ties were eaten off by a serious in- 
festation of grasshoppers during the 
summer. Eggs were laid over many 
these counties and a 
more serious infestation next season 1s 
expected. So serious was the damage 
last summer that county officials in 
some of the counties are viewing it as 
a public matter and in Klamath County 
the County Court is preparing to ren- 
der assistance next season. Large sup- 
plies of poison were distributed last 
year and some successful eradication 
campaigns were carried on in some of 
the better grazing districts. 


F. L. Ballard. 


wide areas in 





Western California 
Our ranges are in better condition 
this fall than they have been in the 
last ten years. The first rain fell 
October first and it has rained at in- 
tervals of every ten days since. 
Plantation, Calif. F. W. Charles. 
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Group of Wyoming boys in stock judging contest at the 
Wyoming State Fair as representatives of clubs organized in 


schools giving agricultural 


Southern Oregon 
The fall range is very good as the 
rains have started the grass. Most 
of the sheep winter on the desert just 
east of here. There is usually pretty 
good feed there for the sheep unless 
snow covers the grass as it did last 


year. 
(Most of our lambs have gone to 
market. We do not ship them direct- 


ly to the market ourselves, but sell 
To 
sheepmen in other sections who sell 
their lambs to buyers, | would like to 
express a warning against the bogus 


them to buyers who ship them. 


We had a man in here 
who bought 20 or 30 thousand lambs, 
a third of which have not been paid 
for ‘The gone t9 
Idaho, California and other points. It 
is hard enough now for a sheepman to 
break even without having some frau- 
dulent buyer give him a bad check 
after the lambs are loaded and gone. ° 


lamb buyer. 


yet. lambs have 


About half the ewe lambs were kept 
for breeders. 

Hay in the stack is selling from $5 
to $10 per ton. 
$75 per month. 


We pay our herders 
W. E. Wilshire. 
Lakeview, Oregon. 





There is plenty of dry feed for the 
sheep, but there has not been enough 
rain yet to start the green grass. 

Ewes of mixed ages are selling for 
$10 to $11. No ewe lambs have been 
kept for breeders. Hampshire rams 


with cross-bred ewes predominate in 
this section. Herders are receiving $60 
per month. 

LeGrand, California. 


C. E. Dry. 


work under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 2-9 


A Quarter Century of Progress 


Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed since the idea of a comprehen- 
sive International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion to be held at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards, was conceived by a small 
group of men at a gathering in Chi- 
cago. The gates of the first “Inter- 
national’ swung open to the public on 
December 1, 1900, and that world-fa- 
mous institution was fairly launched 
upon its brilliant and momentous ca- 
reer. Annually since that date this 
exposition has been held in Chicago 
during the first week in December. 
The twenty-third anniversary will be 
celebrated this December 
2nd to December 9th, and advance in- 


year from 
dications point to a show bigger and 
better than any in the long series of 
notable achievements. 

During the period covered by this 
exposition’s history the live-stock in- 
dustry of America has undergone a 
wonderful development, aided and 
guided in no small measure by the in- 
fluences centering around the greatest 
of all agricultural The 
slow maturing four-year-old bullock 
has given way on the markets to the 
more profitable two-year-old finished 
beeve. The heavy lard hog has been 
supplanted by the meatier middle 
weight barrow. Grades have taken 
the place of scrubs and pure-breds have 
been greatly improved. All these and 


exhibitions. 





Winning stock judging team at the Wyoming State Fair, 
This team is from Powell, Wyoming, and will represent the state 
in the stock judging competition at the Denver Live Stock Show. 
Mr. Joseph H. King is presenting the cup to Mr. Crawford, in. 

in agriculture, 


at the Powell High School. 


many other changes have been accur- 
ately reflected in the annual expos: 
tions in Chicago, where each winter 
the progress of the current year has 
been reviewed and plans laid for fur- 
ther, improvement. 


Since the sudden deflation from war- 
time values in 1920, American agri- 
culture has passed through the most 
trying period in its history. 
fore 


Never be- 
has there been such an urgent 
need for a gathering together of lead- 
ers and products of our food produc- 
ing sections to take stock of the status 
of the basic industry and determine 
constructive programs for the future. 
The last International, held under ad- 
verse conditions when all farming in- 
terests were depressed, was a revela- 
tion to the world and put heart into 
the discouraged tillers of the soil that 
was of untold value in hastening the 
return to more normal conditions. To 
what extent the lessons and spirit of 
that gathering aided in the improve- 
ment in live-stock markets which be- 
gan soon after its adjournment, only 
The coming In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition will 


history can ascertain. 


offer even greater possibilities to those 
who gather in Chicago the first week 
in December. In the presence of the 
most inspiring display of live stock 
and agricultural products ever assem- 
bled, the foremost leaders of the in- 


dustry will take counsel and send forth 


waves of influence that will reach to 
every hamlet and cross-roads in the 
country and result in a more contented 


and prosperous farm life than ever be- 
fore. 
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CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE 
EFFECTS GOOD SALES OF 
FALL WOOLS 


The Northern California Wool 


Warehouse Company has conducted a 
United States licensed wool warehouse 
at Vina for the past two years. 


Recent information regarding the 


activities of this concern included the 
report of a sale on November 3rd, of 
66,000 pounds of fall-shorn wool at an 


average of 32% cents per pound. The 
prices range from 30 to 35% cents, the 


higher figure being paid for the clip 
of J. I. ¢ Red Bluff. 


wool buying firms were represented, 


‘asale of Seven 


the successful bidders being Draper & 
Company, Boston; E. H. Tyron, San 
Francisco; Staunton Bros., San Fran- 
cisco, and J. W. Salz, San Francisco. 

The Northern California Wool Ware- 
house has unusually good facilities for 
Phe 


warehouse is 300 feet square with brick 


storing and handling wools. 
walls 30 inches thick, brick roof and 


concrete floor. Even in California 
summers there is practically no shrink- 
age on wool stored in this warehouse. 

The company is owned by and oper- 


Ex- 


perienced graders are employed con- 


ated for California wool growers. 


tinuously and are always available to 


advise wool growers regarding the 
character, grading, shrinkage and 


value of their clips. Prior to each pub- 
lic sale day the clips offered are care- 
fully the 


grader and manager and an accurate 


examined by warehouse 
appraisal furnished to the grower. 
The 


amounts to 1% cents per pound for 


charge for handling wool 
unloading, storage, weighing and in- 
surance. This charge also includes the 
commission on such wools as are sold 


The 


for financing advances 


without grading. also 


has 


through the warehouse receipts which 


company 
facilities 


it issues under its Federal license. 





MONTANA WOOL GRADING 
DEMONSTRATION 


Wool 
being held in Montana under the aus- 


grading demonstrations are 
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pices of the State Wool Growers As- 
sociation and the Extension Service of 
the Montana State College. A series 
of twenty meetings and demonstrations 
was announced in the September num- 
ber of the Wool Grower. At the close 
of the demonstration at Sheridan on 
average 
at each 


October 25, there had been an 
attendance of thirty people 
point visited. Those attending repre- 
sented 30,000 sheep and it is expected 
that at the 
tions the attendance will have includ- 


close of the demonstra- 
ed more than a majority of Montana 
wool growers. 

The 


are being given by Prof. R. B. Millin, 


demonstrations and _ lectures 
live stock specialist of the Extension 
Service, and Mr. C. J. Fawcett of the 
National Wool Warehouse and Stor- 
age Company. 

This 


an encouraging indication of awaken- 


notable and effective work is 
ing interest on the part of Western in- 
stitutions, which have been very slow 
to realize the obligation they owe to 
the live stock industry as conducted 
A detailed report of the 
Montana demonstrations will be pub- 


on the range. 


lished next month. 





TEXAS WOOLS BOUGHT BY 
STUDLEY AND EMERY 


The Wool Grower is in receipt of 
the following correction: 

“The 
the wool marketing in its department 
entitled ‘The Wool Sack,’ is one of the 
best sources of information regarding 
The arti- 


Wool Grower’s discussion of 


wool affairs that I know of. 
cles by Henry A. Kidder as published 
in that department are accurate and 
instructive. An error occurred, how- 
ever, in one of Mr. Kidder’s recent re- 


ports in which mention was made of 


“the sales of wool accumulated last 
summer at Uvalde and Brackettville, 
Texas. The writer was the purchaser 


of these wools for the firm of Studley 
and Emery. The Uvalde lot was ob- 
tained at 405@ cents. I would appre- 
ciate you having make this correction 
in the Wool Grower.” 


Herbert P. Buell. 
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THE WINTER CONVENTION 
DATES 


California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Stockton, Calif., November 16-17, 
1922. 

Nevada Land and Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Reno, Nevada, December 16-17, 
1922. 

Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash., January 22-23, 
1923. 

National Wool Growers Association, 
Spokane, Wash., January 24-25-26, 
1923. 

American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Calif., January 
30-31, February 1, 1923. 





HEARING ON CAR LOADING 
WEIGHTS OF SHEEP 

Under the direction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, hearings took 
place at Weiser, Idaho, on October 17 
and 18 upon the petition of Idaho ship- 
on the loading 
weights of sheep and lambs from 22,- 


pers for a reduction 
000 pounds to 18,000 pounds per car. 
At the Weiser hearings evidence was 
submitted by the Idaho Public Utili- 
ties Commission and Senator R. N. 
Stanfield, Neil McMillan, Hugh Sproat, 
James E. Clinton, Andrew Little and 
E. L. Hoppel. The Omaha Live Stock 
Exchange is also a party to the com- 
plaint and it is expected that further 
hearings will be conducted at Omaha 
and possibly at Chicago. 

It appears probable that the com- 
plainants in this case will convince the 
the fact that 22,000 


pounds is a larger weight than can 


commission of 


often be loaded by Western shippers. 
The railroads urge the necessity for 
maintaining the present total revenue 
per car regardless of what is establish- 
ed as the minimum loading weight. It 
would be their desire to increase the 
rate per 100 pounds in the event of an 
order being issued for reduction in the 
A final de- 
cision is not expected for some months. 


minimum loading weight. 





International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, December 2-9. 
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SHEEP SHOW AT THE CALIFOR- 
NIA NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION 





The California National Live Stock 
Exposition was held in San Francisco, 
October 14th to 22nd. The beef cat- 
tle and sheep exhibits were the sen- 
sational features of the show, the dairy 
cattle and horse sections being some- 
what lacking in numbers. 

The sheep show included some 400 
entries, and was perhaps the largest 
show ever held in California, many 
Oregon flocks being represented as 
well as the California flocks. 

In fine wool classes, Bullard Broth- 
ers, of Woodland, and G. N. Merritt 
and Sons, of Woodland, showed excep- 
tionally well fitted flocks, with the 
Bullard flock taking a few more of the 
honors, although Merritt won cham- 
pionship on the two-year-old ewe. 
Practically all the Bullard Brothers’ 
sheep were sired by the famous $3,000 
ram, Tedd, and showed remarkable 
uniformity of type and fleece through- 
out. George Cox, of Preston, Califor- 
nia, showed a flock of American Mer- 
inos of good quality. 

In Shropshires, the Corriedale Sheep 
Company, of Hollister, and F. T. Fox, 
of Silverton, Oregon, shared the rib- 
bons quite equally, with the Corrie- 
dale Company winning the champion 
ewe, and Fox winning champion ram. 

In Hampshires, Straloch Farms, of 
Davis, California, and J. G. S. Hub- 
bard and Son, of Oregon, were the 
principal competitors. The Straloch 
Farms sheep were the principal com- 
petitors. The Straloch Farms sheep 
were very highly fitted, and won most 
of the first prizes. 

Southdowns were shown by the Cor- 
riedale Sheep Company, J. G. S. Hub- 
bard and Sons, and the University of 
California, with the Corriedale Sheep 
Company winning most of the honors, 
including both ewe and ram champion- 
ships. 

Oxfords were exhibited by Fox and 
Hubbard, both of Oregon, and Dorsets 
also by Fox and Hubbard. 


In the long wool classes, the Cor-. 
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Grand champion fat wether at the Cali- 
fornia Live Stock Exposition, bred and ex- 
hibited by the University of California. 


riedale Sheep Company and J. G. S. 
Hubbard and Sons competed in Border 
Leicesters, both showing some very 
choice individuals. Lincolns and Cots- 
wolds were shown by William Riddle 
and Sons, who also showed a flock of 
Angora goats. 

In the fat wether classes, competi- 
tion was largely confined to the Uni- 
versity of California and the Corrie- 
dale Sheep Company. The University 
of California showed a very choice col- 
lection of pure-bred and grade weth- 
ers, winning both championships on 
grade wethers and pure-bred wethers, 
and grand champion wether of the 
show. J. F. Wilson. 





HUMBOLDT COUNTY, CALIFOR- 
NIA, SHEEPMEN ORGANIZE 
BRANCH ASSOCIATION 





The California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, continuing its organization 
of local and district units throughout 
the state, met with the sheepmen of 
Humboldt County on October 10th at 
Eureka. Besides work incidental to 
the formation of the branch associa- 
tion, some very interesting talks were 
given. Senator Hans Nelson outlined 
the measures pertaining to agriculture 
and the sheep industry pending in the 
legislature and the need for organiza- 
tions to furnish information to that 
body. Officers of the state association 
presented the organization work be- 
uig conducted by them. Prof. J. F. 
Wilson, wool specialist at the Univer- 
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sity Farm at Davis, told of the wog 
scouring plant at the farm and of the 
state ram sale held every year by the 
University of California and the state 
wool growers’ association. Mr. A, 7 
Spencer, chairman of the transporta. 
tion committee, spoke on the subject 
of shipping lambs. The work of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Administra- 
tion was taken up by Mr. James 
Christensen, who has charge of that 
work in nine Western states. 





LAWRENCE COUNTY (SOUTH DA. 
KOTA) HAS FIRST RAMBOUILL. 
LET CLUB FOR BOYS 





The Spearfish Rambouillet Club has 
been organized in Lawrence County 
with Sim C. Edwards as leader. This 
is the first organization of a Rambouil- 
let Club that has been reported to the 
Wool Grower. 


The rules of the Spearfish Club pro- 
vide that each new member must pur- 
chase two pure-bred Rambouillet ewes 
and also agree to pay for a share in 
the ram purchased by the club. Ewes 
procured for the members last spring 
were selected by Mr. Frank Cock of 
Belle Fourche. Mr. Cock is a well- 
known ram breeder and an officer of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and of the American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breders Association. 
were limited to ewes having ewe lambs 
at their sides. 
bers are certain of having an increased 


Selections 
By this means the mem- 


number of ewes ready for breeding in 
the near future. An Ohio bred ram 
has been secured for this fall’s breed- 
ing. 

Under the club rules the awards to 
members will be based upon the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Type, uniformity and condition 
(based on exhibits of all lambs 


at club show and sale)... 40% 
2. Junior account book ........... sansa AG 
3. Reports and Achievement 

story eld 5% 





4. Attendance at club meetings.10% 


—_——— 


100% 
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FARM FLOCK LIQUIDATION AND 
THE COARSE WOOL OUTLOOK 


A careful survey recently conducted 
in the Northest shows that of twenty- 
two hundred sheepmen who were run- 
ning farm flocks in 1921, four hundred 
and fifty have sold out, leaving seven- 
teen hundred and fifty now in the busi- 
ness. This is a reduction of about 20 
per cent and corresponds very closely 
to the twenty per cent reduction in 
ewes as shown by county assessors’ 
reports from the same district. 

Liquidation is now complete and it 
is safe to say that eighty per cent of 
the men that sold, wish they had their 
sheep back again. It is probably just 
as well that these particular sheep are 
not back, for as a general rule they 
were the least desirable ewes we had 
in the Northwest. Many of them yield- 
ed braid wool which has been a very 
poor seller for several seasons. 


Last year when three-eighths and 
quarter-blood wool sold readily at 25 
to 30 cents, braid wool which is the 
grade sheared by our coarse-wooled 
sheep—the Lincolns and Cotswolds— 
was a drug on the market, and brought 
from 13 to 16 cents a pound. While 
the great surplus of wool stocks which 
hung over the world in 1921, due to 
backing up of Australian and New 
Zealand shipments during the war, has 
melted away rapidly, there is still a 
goodly surplus of these low cross-bred 
wools on hand, and the British Gov- 
ernment is still looking for a solution 
to the cross-bred wool problem, as 
another clip is now ready to come for- 
ward from New Zealand. 

In September of the present year, 
choice Ohio Delaines have moved at 
55 cents a pound, while braid has been 
slow sale at 30 cents, even though pa- 
per quotations have carried it at 34 
cents. 
the and afterwards 
everyone got a taste of wearing fine 
fabrics made from fine wool. The re- 
sult has been an abnormal demand and 
consumption for fine wool, while until 
the spring of 1922, low and medium 
wools were badly neglected. The sit- 


During war 
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uation is slowly righting itself, and 
September of the present year saw a 
good, active demand for three-eighths 
and quarter-blood wools, which come 
from our Shropshire, Hampshire and 
more closely fleeced down breeds. Low 
quarter-blood wools such as are shear- 
ed from Romney Marsh and Oxford 
sheep, have also been in demand so 
that owners of these breeds will not 
3ut for braid wool the out- 
is still gloomy. One breeder said he 
intended to stay with the Lincolns be- 
cause even with the low price of braid 
wool, his ¢wes were shearing him fif- 
teen pounds, while his neighbor across 
the fence was only getting seven and 
one-half pounds of thirty-cent wool 
from Shropshires. The Lincoln 
breeder stated he preferred fifteen 
pounds of thirty-cent wool to seven 
and one-half pounds of forty-two-cent 
wool. This is a philosophic way to 
look at it, and probably the best way 
after all. However, an examination of 
wool prices over many years back 
shows that on the average the finer 
grades of wool have brought the high- 
er price. 


fare badly. 


his 


Many of the men who liqui- 
dated their coarse-wooled flocks are 


now buying medium-wooled ewes, and 


in one section of the West that has 
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always been famous Lincoln and Cots- 
wold country, more Rambouillet bucks 
have been purchased this fall than ever 
before. R. A. Ward. 
Portland, Oregon. 
OPENING OF STOCK YARDS AT 
LOS ANGELES 


The new public stock yards at Los 





Angeles opened for business on 
November Ist with receipts of seventy- 
six cars of cattle, sheep and hogs. 


Forty-two cars were received on the 
following day. 

The lamb market top was made on 
870 head of shorn lambs at $13.25, 
shipped by the Crane Creek Sheep 
Company of Ogden, Utah. Cattle sold 
as high as 9 cents and two carloads of 
Utah fed hogs brought 11¥% cents. This 
shipment was a co-operative one made 
up of fifteen farms and including pure- 
bred Berkshires and Durocs weighing 
195 pounds. 

The yards are owned and operated 
by the Los Angeles Syndicate, the 
principal members of which are John 
A. Spoor, Arthur G. Leonard, Halsey 
=. Pronto, all of whom are prominent- 
ly connected with the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards Company. The resident 
manager of the Los Angeles yards is 
J. A. McNaughton. 


_ 








John E. Maurer 


tion of the United States. 





Fred L. Washburn 


Maurer, Washburn & Condon 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We are ready to give ‘real selling service to the sheepmen of the West at the 
New Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, located in the most rapidly developing sec- 


The members of our firm are all familiar with Pacific Coast marketing conditions, 
and the requirements of our buyers; write or wire us for market information. 
Our market letter will be sent on request. 


We solicit your shipments 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, UNION STOCK 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


J. W. (Tex) Condon 


° 


YARDS 
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The October Record of Lamb and Sheep Markets 
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WHAT THE CHARTS MEAN 


No shipper to live-stock markets needs to be told of the necessity for preventing 


gluts. Western range lambs must go to market in large numbers in September and 
October, but it is possible to avoid these extreme breaks that generally occur when 
that run starts in. It cannot be expected that a market can be held up completely 
in the face of extraordinary receipts. Experience, however, has shown that the sharp 
breaks are usually brought about by an undue overloading of one market when at the 
same time it would have been possible to have distributed the volume of shipments 
between different markets and over different days in a way to avoid at any one point 
a condition which results in pulling down prices at all points. If one market drops, 
the others must do the same regardless of their supplies, because all large lamb-killing 
concerns compete with each other in selling their product on the Eastern markeis. 
If the operators at Omaha or Kansas City should maintain their level of prices on a 
day that Chicago takes a drop, their product would go into Eastern coolers at a higher 
cost than attached to the shipments from Chicago. 

The charts of the course of the market that have appeared in recent numbers of 
the Wool Grower have been planned to show the relation of receipts and prices and also 
the course of price in 1922 as compared to 1921. As was to be expected, the very light 
shipments of this season have resulted in the maintaining of an unusually steady market. 
The price line shown in the lower section of the above cut will serve admirably to 
illustrate what is meant by a steady market and properly distributed receipts. This 
1922 charted record of the market will appear again during the shipping season in 1923. 
Along with it there will be shown similar lines based on the prices and receipts of the 
market at that time. 

An illustration of what is likely to occur in a season of normal shipments and a 
condition which wool growers must prepare to handle is found in the record of the 
market in September, 1921. Up to September 19th of that year, the highest day’s run 
at Chicago had been 33,000. On the day reterred to, 42,000 head were received, and 
there was a drop of nearly $1 per hundred in price. On the same day the Omaha 
market, which can handle nearly as many lambs as Chicago, had only 19,000. A week 
later, Monday, September 26th, Omaha had 45,000, which was about the same number 
as at Chicago. Kansas City, however, had only 9,000, the smallest Monday’s run of the 
season up to that time. A diversion of a few thousand head from Omaha to Kansas 
City would have evened matters up and would have prevented a large part, if not all, 
of the break which occurred. 

The problem of orderly distributon among different markets and over the various 
days of the week is one that can be worked out without injuring either shipper, selling 
agent, packer or consumer. The methods to be employed can be arranged jointly be- 
tween shippers and their sellirig agents. The fact that the situation of 1922 is not acute 
is due to extremely light shipments and is not assurance of the absence of breaks in 
future years. Now that the question of commission charges is in process of settle- 


ment, it will be wisdom on the part of both shippers and selling agents jointly to plan 
and determine just what is the initial step toward accomplishing a practicable and 
orderly distribution of market receipts of sheep and lambs. 





CHICAGO 


Although somewhat choppy the Oct- 
ober sheep and lamb market did not 
deserve serious criticism. In some re- 
spects it was a freak market, espe- 
cially where feeder and slaughter val- 
ues were concerned. Lambs sold up 

$14.75 both on feeder and killer 
accounts and a_ previously 
sheep market showed signs of picking 


crippled 


up. As is always the case when prices 
are high the dressed market wobbled 
considerably, but consumptive demand 
was well maintained. Toward the end 
of October lambs declined 75 cents to 
$1 per hundredweight, but sheep, by 
reason of scarcity, held firm. The 
same supply contraction in evidence 
earlier in the year, continued, the ten- 
market total for October aggregating 
only 1,290,000 head, 
1,510,000 last year, but these 
do not include a heavy movement of 
feeders direct from the West to the 
cornbelt. A widening spread between 
choice lambs and low dressers devel- 


compared with 
figures 


oped as the season advanced. The prob- 
ability is that it will be emphasized 


as there is a disposition to cash early 
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in deficient condition owing to the ad- 
vance in feed cost and nervousness on 
the part of feeders whose initial in- 
vestment was on a high basis. One 
of the freak features of the October 
market was the sale of thin Western 
lambs for feeding purposes at $14.75, 
while top cuts of the same bands went 


to killers at $14.40. 


The First Week 
The first week of October witnessed 
a 75-cent decline in fat native lambs, 


Westerns losing 25@40 cents and 
feeder grades 35@50 cents. Sheep 


were mainly steady. At the ten prin- 
cipal markets the week’s arrivals were 
340,700, compared with 377,500 the pre- 
vious year. An increase of 40,000 head 
over the previous week was the chief 
depressing influence and the dressed 
market displayed weakness. Killers, 
ever on the alert to take off 
thing resorted to every possible expe- 


some- 


dient, some of them making an over- 
play by staying out of the market. But 
for a broad country demand and a 
large percentage of feeding stock in 
the Western run, killers would have 
“broke” prices a dollar or more. Feed- 
ers were so greedy for lambs that they 


paid stiff premiums on their end of 
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the run, active speculation by market 
traders operating to the advantage of 
Western shippers. At one stage, kill- 
ers bought the best lambs at $14.40, 
while feeders paid $14.75, this resulting 
in a danger signal that caused a sharp 
break in thin stock which 
put both classes on a parity. A few 
fat Western lambs sold at $14.40, kill- 
ers getting most of the good lambs at 
$14@14.25, natives selling at $13@ 
$13.75, with culls at $9@9.50. Heavy 
buck lambs were punished severely, go- 
ing on a $10@10.50 basis. Yearlings 
broke 25@50 cents in sympathy with 
lambs, while mature sheep were not 


Good 98@100- 


week-end 


seriously affected. 
pound Montana yearlings went to kill- 
ers at $10.75@11 and $12.25 was paid 
for handyweight fed yearlings. Choice 
wethers reached $8, but fat native ewes 
were slow at $6.25@6.75, the latter fig- 
ure on choice 90 to 100-pound West- 
erns, which were scarce. 


Most of the feeding lambs went out 
of first hands early in the week at 
$14.25@14.75, recording the high point 
of the season, but the country backed 
and speculators found 
themselves loaded to the guards they 
cleaned up at $14@14.25. 


away when 


Strong- 
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weight Western lambs that had been 
running in cornfields went back to the 
country at $13.25. Feeding sheep and 
yearlings were abnormally scarce. 
Choice 82-pound Montana feeding 
yearlings went to the country at $12 
and aged 110-pound wethers, anything 
but desirable in quality, at $6.75@7, 
most of the feeding ewes cashing at 
$5@5.50. Several lots of choice West- 
ern yearling ewes went to breeders at 
$11.50, native stock of mixed ages 
earning $7@7.50. 
The Second Week 

The second week delivered 305,000 
at the ten principal markets, compared 
with 389,000 a year ago. Fat lambs 
lost 25@40 cents while feeders de- 
clined 25@50 cents, sheep holding 
steady to strong. The break of the 
previous week shut off the run of na- 
tives, injecting a tonic influence at the 
week-end. Choice Idaho lambs stop- 
ped at $14, against $14.40 the previous 
week and the best native offerings 
went to shippers at the same figure, 
packers securing the major portion of 
the native crop at $13.25@13.75, with 
culls at $9@9.50. A narrow spread 
of $13.75@14 bought the top end of 
the Western lamb run, feeder grades 
selling on practically the same basis as 
fat stock. Some Western lambs lack- 
ing condition went to killers at $10.50. 
Fat yearlings moved on practically the 
same basis as the previous week, 100- 
pound Nevada yearlings making $10.25 
and 92-pound native yearlings, $11.25. 
Aged wethers were scarce at $7@8 and 
most of the heavy ewes cashed at 
$4.25@5.50, light stuff going at $6.50@ 
6.75. 

A popular price for good feeding 
lambs was $13.75, although $14 was 
light stock, extreme 
weight being penalized at $13@13.25. 
Warmed-up Western lambs from Iowa 
cornfields went to Michigan at $13.15, 
feeders paid $10 for 86@90-pound thin 
$6.75 for 115-pound 
wethers, feeding ewes making $5@5.50. 

The Third Week 

During the third week the ten mar- 
kets digested 316,500 head, compared 
with 405,800 last year. The result of 
this supply curtailment was a some- 


quotable on 


yearlings and 
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what violent reaction on which fat na- 
tive lambs advanced 75 cents, and both 
fat and feeding Westerns appreciated 
50 cents per hundredweight. Sheep 
gained 75 cents to $1 and were in de- 
mand at the new basis. The market 
was at all times healthy and active, 
disclosing a strong undertone, feeder 
demand developing breadth. The dress- 
ed market came to life the moment 
it was relieved of congestion. Best 
native lambs reached $14.50, packers 
stopping at $14.40, but relaxing sorts 
so that paper figures did not show the 
full gain. Cull natives made $9.50@ 
10. The best Western lambs reached 
and thus force him into submission to 
$14.60 with a light sort, fat Westerns 
averaging 75@80 pounds realizing 
$14.50 and fresh shorn lambs $13.60. 
Texas yearlings, fed in Illinois, and 
averaging 88 pounds, scored at $12.75. 
The advance of 50 cents to $1 in ma- 
ture muttons put 120-pound grass 
wethers up to $7.50 and fat, heavy 
ewes to $5@5:50, lighter weights sell- 
ing at $7.25@7.35. 

Feeding lambs kept pace with fat 
stock, $14.50 being paid for choice 52- 
pound Washington lambs, with $14.25 
the common price. Feeding yearlings 
went out at $11.50, averaging 81 pounds 
and 120-pound feeding wethers realized 
$6.75, aged feeding ewes selling at 
$5@5.25. There was no urgent de- 
mand for breeding stock, but West- 
ern yearling ewes were quoted at $11, 
native yearlings going out at $&@9 
and mixed-age bunches of natives at 


$7.25@7.75. 


The Fourth Week 


During the last full week 318,000 
head reached the ten markets, com- 
pared with 316,000 last year. Lambs 
declined 10@25 cents while sheep made 
further gains of 25@50 cents. The ex- 
treme top on fat lambs was $14.75 paid 
for natives. Too many warmed-up 
Western lambs from cornfields showed 
up, indicating nervousness among feed- 
ers. Packers balked at paying more 
than $14.50 for lambs, buying the bulk 
of the Westerns at $14.25@14.50. Cull 
natives were marked up to a $10@10.50 
basis. Good fed Western lambs reach- 





ed $14.60, others making $14.50, clip- 
ped stock of the same character sell- 
ing at $13.65. Ninety-pound fed yearl- 
ings scored at $13, other offerings of 
the same character making $12.25@ 
12.75, heavy yearlings going at $11@ 
11.25. Heavy ewes were wanted at 
$5@5.50, strong-weights making $6.50 
and light ewes, $7.75. 

Feeding lambs reverted to the peak 
price of the season, $14.75, which was 
paid for 52-pound stock. Finishers 
were hungry for light, thin Western 
lambs, most of the stuff available car- 
rying too much weight. A band of 65- 
pound Montana lambs went to feeders 
at $14.15 and a band of lighter Wash- 
ington stock at $14.25. Feeding yearl- 
ings, averaging 85 pounds, brought 
$11.35, the market being bare of thin 
wethers. Broken mouthed feeding 
ewes went to the country at $5, aver- 
aging 95 pounds and a light supply of 
breeding ewes was moved at strong 
prices, $8@8.50 being paid for native 
twos and threes and $9.50 for yearl- 
ings, solid mouths clearing at $6.75@/7. 

The last two days of the month de- 
livered 162,000 at the ten markets, 
against 116,000 last year. The run in- 
cluded a lot of Montana stuff delayed 
in transit by inability to get cars and 
as other branches of the trade were 
slumpy, live muttons joined the pro- 
cession. The bulk of the Western 
lambs sold at $13.50@13.75 on slaugh- 
ter account and on practically the same 
basis for feeders, but warmed-up West- 
erns were penalized at $12.90@13.25. 
For 82-pound feeding yearlings $11 
was paid, a more desirable kind, aver- 
aging 72 pounds, going at $11.50. 

j. E. P. 





OMAHA 





_ Receipts of sheep and lambs at the 
Omaha market during the month of 
October totaled 356,850, which is a lit- 
tle heavier supply than for the last 
two years but with these two excep- 
tions by far the lightest October run 
since 1908. . Subsequent to 1908, the 
October run was in most years above 
500,000 and from that on up to 716,500 


in 1911, the record year. 
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The heaviest week’s run of the ye; 
arrived the first week, receipts of al 
classes totaling nearly 1000 
Buyers took advantage of the fair! 
liberal run to force lower price leye| 
values declining 75c@$1., with the ty 
price for best Western lambs dropping 
to $13.35, as compared with $14.15 9, 
the opening day. Following this |oy 
point, the market reacted with th 
trend of prices strong to higher for 
the next two weeks, with the bulk oj 
Western lambs moving at $14@142 
during the third week, the high tim 
of the month. The fourth week wa; 
largely a repetition of the first week 
but with the break in prices less sharp, 
Some strength was in evidence on the 
last two days of the month, prices rul- 
ing firm to a little higher and the 
month closing with the market shoy- 
ing good healthy tone, Western lambs 
selling largely at $13.75@14, or about 
15@25 cents lower than closing prices 
for September. 

Fed clipped lambs arrived fairly 
freely all through the month, coming 
mostly from nearby feed lots. The 
quality of the offerings was generally 
good, this class invariably meeting with 
a good demand. Prices fluctuated 
about in line with Western lambs 
showing a little more strength at times 
with values at the close fully on a par 
with the first of the month. Early in 
the month the best quality sold up to 
$12.85, dropping down to $12@12.25 at 
the low time after which prices work- 
ed gradually higher, reaching the high 
mark of $13.10 during the third week 
At the close movement was at $12.75@ 
12.90. 

A few lots of “comeback” lambs ar- 
rived during the last two weeks, com- 
ing mostly from corn fields with ai 
occasional shipment of field 
lambs. In most cases the finish was 
too poor to find favor with killers, wht 
had to sell them to local feeders as 
shearing lambs at prices about on 4 


wheat 


par with feeders. Shipments in sul 
ficiently good flesh to move as killers, 
sold at $13.50@13.75. 

During the first half of the month 
feeders sold almost on a par with fat 
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lambs, after which demand weakened 
to a very marked extent and prices 
declined steadily up to the end of the 
month, resulting in 75c@$1 spread, and 
a decline for the month of about 75c 
with spots more particularly on the 
commoner kinds. Early in the month 
bulk of the lambs sold within a nar- 
row range, while at the close buyers 
were more discriminating, forcing a 
wide spread between the more desir- 
able kinds and the commoner kinds. 
The top price of the month of $13.90, 
was paid on the opening day with 
$13.80 the high mark of the second 
week. The latter half of the month 
prices declined rapidly with $13.25 the 
high mark at the close for best sorted 
light lambs. Less desirable kinds sold 
on down to $11.75@12.25. 

Sheep prices advanced 75c@$l, the 
market ruling strong to higher on most 
days, with only one break in prices 
which during the first week. 
Handyweight ewes reached $7 as com- 
pared with $6.25 at the close of last 
month. Strong weight ewes showed 
even more strength, moving up to $5@ 
6, as compared with $3@5 at the open- 
ing of the month. Yearlings closed 
the month at $11@11.50, wethers $7.50 
@8, and feeding ewes at $5@5.50. 

B. McC. 


was 





KANSAS CITY 





The October sheep market made a 
better price average than the Septem- 
ber market, but the top price lacked 
25 cents of reaching the peak level 
of that month. At the outset prices 
declined about $1.25 on lambs and 75 
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cents on fat sheep, and then took an 
irregular course upward, lambs sell- 
ing up $14.60, ewes $7, wethers, $8, 
and yearlings, $11, in the third week 
of the month. In the last week the 
market eased off again, and closed 
with choice Western lambs selling at 
$13.75 to $13.90; handyweight ewes, 
$6.50 to $6.75; wethers, $7.25 to $7.75, 
and yearlings, $9.75 to $10.75. 

The price movement for the month 
covered a $1.50 range. This is less 
than usual for the tenth month of the 
year. Lambs did not reach the $15 
level as had been expected, but neither 
was the reaction from the high level 
of late September as great as general 
conditions warranted. The fluctuation 
in prices for dressed lamb and mutton 
was several times greater than for the 
live product while usually it is the 
Dressed lamb in 
New York in one week broke $6 a 
hundred pounds and the next week 
The sta- 
bilizing factors were large demand for 
wool and pelts and an enormous de- 
mand for thin lambs to go to feed lots. 
Killers in order to get enough fat 
lambs had to play the role of letting 
feeders get what they wanted first and 
take what was left. An _ unusually 
large per cent of the month’s supply 
was made up of lambs. Few ewes and 
only odd bunches of wethers and yearl- 
ings were available at any time dur- 
ing the month. The market offerings 
indicate that there has been no culling 
of breeding flocks this fall and that 
the grass fat wether is a thing of the 


other way around. 


made nearly a full recovery. 


past. 
Lambs carried more than usual Oct- 
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ober weight. Few range lambs weigh- 
ed less than 74 pounds, and in a num- 
ber of cases 92 to 96-pound averages 
were reached in large droves. One 
cornbelt feeder who put a large band 
of lambs under contract for October 
delivery at Kansas City found weights 
running 88 to 90 pounds or too heavy 
for the feed lot and he turned them 
to killers. 

In addition to offerings from the 
Western ranges and New Mexico, 
some 10,000 lambs arrived from Texas. 
Most of these were feeders and gave 
no chance to weaken the market be- 
cause of their arrival. There is a fair- 
ly liberal movement of lambs from the 
Lone Star state expected in December 
to feed in transit the same as last 
year, but whether this materializes or 
not will depend on prospects next 
month. 


The volume of the feeder movem- 
ment direct to feed lots was large, but 
the number purchased on the open 
market was materially short of the 
October average of the past five years. 
Scarcity of cars and motive power 
tended to restrict the general move- 
ment, and at the close of the month 
it was evident that the entire disposi- 
tion of feeding lambs on contract and 
through markets will not be completed 
before the third week in November. 
Prices for feeding lambs followed quo- 
tations for fat lambs closely. At times 
choice lightweight grades _ outsold 
heavier lambs that went to killers. 
The bulk of the straight feeding lambs, 
exclusive of Texans, sold at $13 to 
$13.75, and the South State lambs 
brought $11.75 to $13.25. 











Nevada lambs ready for shipment by the Adams-McGill Company of Ely, Nevada. This shipment includes the heavy Corriedales 
lambs referred to in the October Wool Grower. 
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Total receipts for the month were 
193,474, compared with 197,649 in Oct- 
ober, 1921, and 132,000 less than the 
record receipts of October, 1911. For 
the ten months receipts were 210,000 
short of the same period last year and 
about 150,000 short of the ten-month 
average of the past five years. 

© we. Ff. 





DENVER 





October sheep receipts on the Den- 
ver market were 521,685 head, the 
largest number received on the Den- 
ver market in October of any year but 
one in the history of the local market. 
The exception was in October, 1919, 
when total receipts were 565,840. The 
October sheep run exceeded the supply 
of October one year ago by 183,193 
head, while the receipts of sheep and 
lambs on the Denver market for the 
ten months of 1922 ended October 31, 
were 1,359,402, a gain of 220,315 head, 
as compared to the same period of 
1921. Sheep trade at Denver during 
the month of October was active and 
prices were well maintained. While a 
goodly proportion of the supply con- 
sisted of contracted stock merely 
weighed up here en route to feed lots, 
supply of sale stock was still too large. 
Good fat lambs were selling at the be- 
ginning of October on the Denver mar- 
ket at $13 to $13.25. At the close of 
the month the same grades were bring- 
ing $13.50 to $13.75. Feeding lambs 
that sold thirty days ago at $13 to 
$13.25, were selling at the close of Oct- 
ober around $12.50 to $12.75, while a 
good grade of feeders was to be had 
at $12 to $12.50. Ewes sold early in 


the month at $5.50 to $6. At the close — 


the same grade was bringing $6 to 
$6.25. 

Feeding lambs placed in the local 
feed lots early in the season are re- 
ported to be doing exceptionally well 
and it is expected that-this stock will 
begin to find its way back to market 
in the next few weeks. 


W.N. Fulton. 


SETTLEMENT COMING ON LIVE 
STOCK COMMISSION CHARGES 


Public Hearing on Kansas City Rates Conducted by Packers and Stockyards Administration, 


Live-stock shippers are beginning to 
receive the benefits of the “Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921.” Under the 
terms of that act, the control of all 
charges for services at stockyards was 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Secretary Wallace im- 
mediately proceeded to organize a 
force for the handling of matters com- 
ing under his jurisdiction through the 
terms of the act. This force is known 
as the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration. A good deal of business has 
already been handled, and improve- 
ment effected in several matters of 
long standing. 

The question of commission charges 
for selling live stock was not brought 
to an active point until July 20th. On 
that date the American National Live 
Stock. Association and the National 
Wool Growers Association, acting in 
conjunction with thirteen state live 
stock associations, filed with the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Administration a 
complaint regarding the commissions 
being collected for selling charges by 
the live-stock commission firms at 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul 
and Fort Worth. It had been consid- 
ered that the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration might issue a ruling 
upon such rates without the necessity 
for the filing of a complaint and the 
routine which such procedure involves. 
However, it was decided the act con- 
templated that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should prescribe “what will be 
the just and reasonable rate or charge,” 
only after the holding of hearings 
based upon complaints filed. 

Before the dates were set for hear- 
ing of evidence to be submitted on 
behalf of shippers and of the live-stock 
commission firms, the Kansas City 
Live Stock Exchange took the initia- 
tive of holding a conference with rep- 
resentatives of state associations 
whose members shipped to that mar- 
ket. At this conference there was a 
general and friendly discussion of the 
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various exchange rules observed by the 
live-stock commission firms and sey. 
eral helpful adjustments were agreed 
to. In the matter of reducing selling 
charges, no decision was reached. |t 
was agreed, however, that instead of 
acting through the usual formal pro. 
ceedings, recourse should be had to 
arbitration, both parties to accept 
the decision rendered as final. The 
arbitrators selected were Messrs. C. Ny, 
Dagger and Howard M. Gore. These 
gentlemen are officers of the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration. It was 
understood that the arbitrators should 
conduct their own investigations as to 
facts, including a complete audit of 
the books and records of the commis- 
sion firms at Kansas City. 

The hearings held at Kansas City, 
October 30th to November 2nd, were 
called by the arbitrators for the pur- 
pose of securing the fullest possible 
expression of opinion from all sides as 
well as learning further facts and such 
knowledge of details of selling live 
stock as could not be obtained through 
the auditor’s report. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation was represented by its secre- 
tary, who urged the officers of the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion to consider that although they 
were acting as arbitrators in this case, 
yet their procedure and decision would 
very largely be construed as indicative 
of the methods to be employed in fu- 
ture operations of the administration. 

It was also urged upon the arbi- 
trators that in setting up a fair scale 
of charges at the Kansas City mar- 
ket, it would be necessary to create 
a precedent as to the basis for de- 
ciding upon a fair and _ reasonable 
charge. The present average cost of 
selling, it was argued, could not prop- 
erly be taken as an indication of what 
the service should cost and there is no 
reason for allowing profits to live- 
stock commission firms. Some firms 
require considerable amount of capital 
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for financing feeder orders, payments 
for which are very often not received 
until several days after the buying 
firm has shipped the stock and made 
settlement with the seller. Fair re- 


turn upon the use of such capital 
should be allowed and adequate com- 
pensation provided salesmen and other 
employes. The commission business 
isnot one of merchandising, but strict- 
ly of service, and its patrons should 
not be expected to bear anything more 
than a fair remuneration for the ser- 
vices rendered. The arbitrators were 
also urged to make a complete separ- 
ation in the audit of all matters per- 
taining to loans and advances to feed- 
ers; also, to separate from the present 
costs of selling all items of expense 
incurred in the procuring of business. 

Other speakers urged upon the arbi- 
trators that in considering present 
costs, decisions should be reached with 
regard to firms doing an economic vol- 
ume of business. It was shown that 
under the rules adopted by most ex- 
changes for controlling rates, there has 
not been such competition as would 
establish the proper and economic level 
of salaries for competent salesmen. 
It was also urged that in prescribing 
rates, one flat rate should be set up 
to be followed by all concerns doing 
business at any particular market. Ob- 
jection was raised to this suggestion 
and arguments made that the arbitra- 
tors should use the powers gained by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
act for establishing one scale of maxi- 
mum, and one scale of minimum 
charges. Also, that such scales should 
remain in force for at least a sufficient 
length of time to allow competition to 
determine the actual and necessary 


charges for the service which 


charges have heretofore been regulat- 
ed by a majority vote on the part of 
the members of the various exchanges. 

No announcements have been made 
regarding similar-hearings to be held 


at the other markets. It is probable 
that either formal or arbitrative hear- 


ings will be held within the next few 
weeks, 


THE 
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The Wool Sack 


REPORT FROM THE BOSTON 
WOOL MARKET 


By Henry A. Kidder 

The promise of a month ago has 
been amply fulfilled in what has been 
happening recently. The market for 
all domestic grades has been steadily 
broadening, until now it is commonly 
said that the trading in the Summer 
Street wool houses is only limited by 
available offerings. Half-blood wools 
of all kinds are very scarce, and three- 
eighths-bloods are rapidly getting into 
the same position. Ohio and similar 
fleeces have shown relatively more im- 
provement than Territories, though the 
latter have also greatly improved dur- 
ing the past month. 


According to one of the recognized 
leaders in the trade, fair prices for 
Territory wools on the clean basis in 
this market (October 31) are $1.35 to 
$1.40 for fine and fine-medium staple, 
$1.25 to $1.30 for goud French comb- 
ing, $1.20 to $1.25 for fine and fine- 
medium clothing, $1.20 to $1.25 for 
half-blood staple, $1.15 to $1.20 for 
half-blood clothing, 97 cents to $1.03 
for three-eighths-blood staple and 9U 
cents for quarter-blood staple. Com- 
parison will show that all these grades 
are quoted substantially higher than 
they were a month ago. 


The depletion of dealers’ stocks of 
Territory wools has left consignment 
houses with the bulk of the remaining 
supply of choice wools. But for the 
fact that they were not able to get 
anything but a moderate volume of 
consignments this year, they would be 
in a position to make a big “scoop.” 
As it is, they are said to be doing well 
with such wools as they have to offer. 
It is understood in the trade that the 
policy of holding off sales until prices 
advanced has been a winner, and that 
substantial profits are to accrue to con- 
signors. 
the different 
Some have little wool of cer- 
tain grades to offer, while others have 
more wool but are asking prices that 


Conditions 
houses. 


vary in 


manufacturers are not yet ready to 
pay. Still it is essentially a sellers’ 
market, as far as the domestic grades 
are concerned. The response of the 
goods trade to the advance in wool has 
been fairly satisfactory. Manufactur- 
ers have been getting a fair amount of 
new business in lightweight worsteds, 
and this has forced them into the mar- 
ket for further supplies of wool. 


The withdrawal of the great weight 
of wool that was held in bond pend- 
ing the passage of the new tariff bill, 
has not created weaker conditions as 
some predicted would be the case. As 
a matter of fact, prices have continued 
to harden and the demand to increase, 
until now the market is in excellent 
shape in every way except in the mat- 
ter of supplies of domestic grades. 
Evidences of this are to be found on 
hand. Americans are buying 
freely abroad; manufacturers are buy- 
ing all domestic offerings eagerly, and 
there has been further movement in 
Australian and other foreign wools in 
bond. 


every 


The position of Ohio and similar 
fleeces has possibly been even stronger 
than Territories, though such advan- 
ces as have been established have been 
conservative, and it can not be said 
that anything approaching a “boom” 
has been developed. It is claimed that 
small lots of Ohio fne unwashed De- 
laine are still to be had at 55 cents or 
a little better, but this is hardly the 
market, as the great bulk of the cur- 
rent holdings are held at 57 to 58 
cents. It is not claimed that the higher 
figure has yet been obtained in actual 
sales, but 57 cents has been paid for a 
good sized lot. Optimistic wool men 
are predicting 60 cents for this grade 
in the near future. A year ago Delaine 
wool was selling for 35 cents in the 
Boston market. 


Ohio half-blood combing is reported 
very scarce, and no sales are reported 
Asking prices have been 
jacked up to 54 to 55 cents, and it is 
claimed that no sizable lot could be 
had for Ohio fine unwashed 


recently. 


less. 
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clothing is also much firmer, and cur- 
rent offerings appear to be held quite 
firmly on the half-dollar mark, and one 
choice lot is reported sold at 52 cents. 


Philadelphia spinners of hand knit- 
ting yarns are said to have been oper- 
ating in medium fleeces quite freely 
of late, and this has helped to run up 
the prices on both three-eighths-bloods 
and quarter-bloods. The former sold 
late in October at 50 and 51 cents, and 
some holders are now asking 52 to 53 
cents. A range of 51 to 53 cents would 
perhaps best indicate the real situation. 
For the quarter-blood grade 49 cents 
has been realized for both Ohio and 
Michigan quarters. Some fleece han- 
dlers are holding their quarter-bloods 
stiffly for 50 cents, and confidently ex- 
pect to get that figure. The Middle 
West is swept clean of wool, parti- 
cularly in growers’ hands, while only 
a few small lots are left in second 
hands. Similar conditions exist in the 
far West, where dealers have recently 
cleaned up the last of the remaining 
accumulations not already consigned. 


The fall Texas wools are being ac- 
cumulated at various concentration 
points. A few clips have been sold at 
private sale, but the bulk are to be 
held for public sales, with dates not 
yet announced. Early sales were made 
on the basis of 90 cents to $1 clean 
landed Boston. Higher figures are pre- 
dicted when the season gets fully open. 


One of the surprises of the season is 
the great strength shown at the Lon- 
don wool sales. The October series 
closed October 26. Offerings for the 
series were 140,000 bales, of which the 
home trade took 75,500 bales, the Con- 
tinent 50,000 bales,.and America, 8,000 
bales. There were 6,500 bales held 
over. Compared with the close of the 
preceding series, prices showed the fol- 
lowing advances: Merinos, 714 to 15 
per cent; fine cross-breds, 15 per cent; 
medium cross-breds, 15 to 20 per cent; 
coarse cross-breds, 7% to 10 per cent; 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, 5 to 10 
per cent; Punta Arenas, 5 to 10 per 
cent, and Falkland Islands, 10 per cent. 


The next series of the London wool 
sales will open November 21. The vol- 


THE 


ume of the offerings has not yet been 
announced. 

Australian markets have also shown 
considerable strength, owing to sharp 
competition between English and Con- 
tinental buyers, with Americans eager 
for choice wools, and paying more 
money as the season advances and the 
better wools become available. Sydney 
is to offer 166,000 bales of wool dur- 
ing November, the series for that 
month having opened October 31. 
Opening prices were very firm, with 
previous Brisbane price levels fully 
maintained. It is claimed that bonded 
Australian Merinos can be bought is 
Boston cheaper than they can be im- 
ported, but it is not believed that this 
condition can be long continued. 

South American markets are not 
particularly active as yet, as_ the 
Montevideo market is just getting un- 
der way, while the Argentine clip is 
not yet being marketed. Buenos Aires 
reports sales of old standard and sec- 
ond clip wools at low prices. Brad- 
ford tops, 44s, to 46s, are reported to 
have been laid down in Boston, duty 
paid, at 70 to 75 cents, somewhat less 
than American topmakers quote for a 
similar grade. 


Domestic pulled wools have been at- 
tracting some attention, especially the 
B super grade. Choice New York pull- 
ings have sold at 95 cents to $1 and 
ordinary Western pullings at 85 to 90 
cents. Other grades of pulled wools 
are quotable at $1.25 to $1.30 for AA 
wools, $1.15 to $1.20 for fine A super, 
$1.05 to $1.10 for A super and 65 to 
75 cents for C super. The latest New 
England Letter of the First National 
Bank of Boston, says: 


“In consequence of the final passage of 
the tariff and the decision of the customs 
officials to administer the bill, so far as 
possible, along commercial lines, a marked 
degree of stability has come to the market. 
Notwithstanding the fact that a large quan- 
tity of wool (over 114,000,000 pounds, in 
addition to over 2,000,000 pounds of woo: 
tops and yarns) was in bond as of August 
31, according to Government figures, there 
has been no lack of strength in the market 
for free wools; on the contrary, the market 
has shown an upward tendency for an 
grades, and values are generally slightly 
higher than they were a month ago. Manv- 


facturers have been obliged, entirely as a 
consequence of the stronger position of the 
wool market, to advance their prices on 
goods, despite the opposition to such aa- 
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vances that was bound to be forthcoming 
from the clothing trade. Recent advances 
by one of the principal manufacturers, trans. 
lated into the price of a suit of clothes 
overcoat at retail for the 1923 season, mean, 
from $2.50 to $5, depending upon the quality 
of goods, over prices for last February, 
Further advances are by no means impos. 
sible.” 


November finds the wool trade ina 
very cheerful position, in spite of the 
lack of choice wools in which to trade. 
The continued advance in prices is be- 
lieved to be based on absolutely sound 
and healthy conditions, and further im- 
provement is predicted. Some wool 
men deprecate the tendency to high 
prices, fearing the effect upon next 
season’s domestic clip, but these are 
in a minority. The more optimistic 
say that the promises of an era of 
prosperity to follow the enactment of 
the new tariff bill are already begin- 
ning to be realized. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER 





During the month we have had good 
rains and the condition of the winter 
ranges has materially improved. The 
fall has remained very open and sheep 
are going into winter under very fav- 
orable conditions, which should permit 
of at least normal expenses. Nearly 
all Washington lambs were marketed 
during the season at good prices which 
made the owners money and gradually 
but surely the sheepmen in this state 
are coming out of the dumps and back 
to prosperity. Pessimism has been 
superceded by conservative optimism 
and everyone is looking forward to 
the future with confidence. No one 
expects or desires an abnormally high 
wool or lamb market the coming year, 
but everyone confidently expects fait 
prices for both wool and lambs. With 
expenses under control, we may hope 
to operate at a profit. 

There has not been a great amount 
of trading in sheep, but breeding ewes 
have changed hands freely around $10 
to $11 and feeder lambs have changed 
hands as high as 10% cents. 

The car shortage has worked a very 
great hardship on many _ sheepmet, 
causing much delay in getting lambs 
to market and the ewes back to theif 
winter quarters. To what extent this 
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car shortage is attributable to the re- 
cent strike will probably always be dif- 
fcult to determine. One thing is sure, 
however, and that is that to some ex- 
tent the strike was responsible. 


While speaking of the strike, I want 
to add my emphatic indorsement to the 
remarks of President Hagenbarth and 
Dr. Wilson appearing in the last issue 
of the Wool Grower, as to the neces- 
sity for finding means of preventing 
the recurrence of strikes. Time only 
will tell what methods may be effec- 
tively employed to prevent strikes. My 
own feeling is that we will have to 
come to local or regional arbitration 
boards or courts for the settlement of 
these disputes whose decisions will be 
absolutely binding on both employers 
and employees, and that the refusal 
by either employer or employee to 
abide by the decisions of such a tri- 
bunal, shall be legally defined as a con- 
spiracy against the Government, pun- 
ishable by very severe penalties. One 
thing is certain and that is the recur- 
rence of these strikes must be made 
impossible. Labor leaders educate and 
coerce the members of the unions into 
sabotage and lawlessness, which must 
be subdued if our Government is to 
endure. The teachings of these labor 
leaders and the defiance of the Presi- 
dent and of the courts cannot be tem- 
porized with longer. The issue is as 
clear cut as it could be. These strikes 
are timed so as to paralize transpor- 
tation just when our crops are ready 
for market and they are deliberately 
conceived out of a purpose to wreck 
the only pay day which the farmer has 
labor’s dictates. This can not go on 
and the agricultural people are the 
people in whose hands the power abides 
to put a stop to it. Too many of our 
representatives consider it good poli- 
tics to cater to any group demands if 
that group has a large number of votes. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but 
too many politicians forget what is 
best for the country when the ques- 
tion of their own re-election is up for 
consideration. 


The arrogance of organized labor, 
however, is fast forcing a show-down 
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and this question is not one that can 
be compromised with much longer. The 
politician will soon have to take his 
position on this question and if agri- 
cultural people wake up and express 
themselves, they can secure a proper 
solution of the problem. 
R. A. Balch. 





OCTOBER WEATHER ON WEST- 
ERN RANGES 





By J. Cecil Alter 
The following summary of weather, 
live stock and range conditions has 
been prepared from the various pub- 
lications and reports of the United 
States Weather Bureau: 


UTAH—Copious and fairly general 
snow or rain during the last few days 
of October and the first few days ot 
November terminated an extended 
drought which was becoming import- 
ant to stockmen locally, especially in 
southeastern counties. Animals. have 
been in good condition generally, but 
for want of moisture were held off the 
major winter ranges until the snow 
came. 

NEVADA—Droughty weather, espe- 
cially in the southern portion, caused 
some deterioration of the range, but 
stock continued in good condition in 
most sections. Most animals were held 
on the farm fields and pastures on 
account of the lack of moisture, but 
the drought was largely relieved near 
the close of the month and right early 
in November, and sheep are spreading 
onto the winter range areas more 
generally. 

IDAHO—Droughty weather, espe- 
cially over southern counties, was felt 
on the ranges, and live stock moved 
slowly onto the winter grazing sec- 
tions. More plentiful moisture in the 
panhandle section produced better pas- 
turage and grazing conditions. Range 
feed has generally been ample and 
stock are in thrifty condition as a rule, 
though some hay feeding was report- 
ed locally while stock were kept from 
the winter ranges by the drought. 

MONTANA—Live stock generally 
have continued in excellent condition, 
though impoverished range and water 
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shortage have caused some falling off 
locally. Droughty conditions have de- 
veloped in some sections, but there was 
still much good range available. Pre- 
cipitation over the eastern portion has 
been beneficial ; and light precipitation 
over the entire state early in Novem- 
ber has brought further improvement. 

WYOMING — Droughty weather 
persisted, producing much dry range 
and brittle grass. However, stock con- 
tinued in excellent condition and the 
movement to winter ranges and to 
markets was heavy. A general snow- 
storm, being heavy in the central por- 
tion, occurred on the 28th-29th, cover- 
ing the range completely except in the 
southeastern portion, and breaking the 
drought effectually in all sections. 

COLORADO—Droughty _—-weather 
has been rather hard on stock, espe- 
cially in the south-central and south- 
eastern counties, where there has been 
some loss. The range has shown an 
appreciable depreciation, though the 
moisture coming at the close of the 
month, and during the first few days 
of November, improved conditions, 
especially in western counties. 

WESTERN TEXAS—The ranges 
have lacked moisture so seriously that 
a feed shortage appears to be immi- 
nent in many sections, and much stock 
has been marketed, even some inferior 
stuff. 

NEW MEXICO—tThe range is gen- 
erally poor or barren, with very little 
winter feed in sight as a rule. Live- 
stock are fair or poor. 
Heavy shipments have continued, there 
being practically no animals left in 
some southern counties. 


conditions 


ARIZONA—A rather serious condi- 
tion of drought prevailed in most sec- 
tions, causing a dry, brittle forage, and 
a great lack of water in the tanks. 
This condition was partly and locally 
relieved near the end of the month. 
Stock have, continued in 
fairly good on the major 


however, 
condition 
grazing areas. 
CALIFORNIA—Dry weather has 
held the pastures back, and forage is 
short over the southern half of the 
state generally, though more copious 

















SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 






















PERFECT 


The Tag for Your Sheep 


Perfect Ear Tags are so inexpensive that you 
can’t afford to lose valuable sheep by allowing 















grazing ranges have 
what for moisture, and while sheep 
have 






































Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 
Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 





Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep. and all livestock. 


- 151. 
. 160. 
. 163. 
. 185. 

351. 
. 352. 


Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
Care of Hogs. 

Care of Poultry. 

Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
Blackleg Prevention. 

Blackleg Filtrate. 

Blackleg Aggressin. 

. Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 














showers have kept the grass growing 
in the northern sections, where graz- 
ing is reported good. 


OREGON—Dry weather has per- 


sisted, especially in eastern Oregon, 
though pasturage has been good as a 
general rule, even in most parts of 
eastern Oregon. 


WASHINGTON—The pastures and 
suffered some- 


been transferred to winter 


ranges in good condition, the need for 
moisture has been rather keenly felt 
in many places. 
storms did not cover Washington. 


The early November 





CALIFORNIA REGULATIONS ‘ON 
SHIPPING RAMS 


The Chief of the Division of Animal 


Industry of the California State De- 
partment of Agriculture, calls the at- 
tention of sheepmen to the following 
provisions of the law enacted by the 
last legislature: 


“Any person * * * desiring to ship bucks 


into * * * California shall notify the Director 
of Agriculture * * * of California by regis- 
tered mail ten days before said shipment 
is made, which notice shall include the name 
and address of consignor and consignee, and 
destination of shipment. 
shall be accompanied by a fee of fifty cents, 
payable to the Department of Agriculture 
for each buck included in 
Bucks * * * not shipped in crates or cleaned 
and disinfected cars shall be dipped one or 
more times upon arrival at point of destina- 
tion under supervision of the Director of 
Agriculture * * #*, 
cleaned and disinfected cars, and unloaded 
in corrals enroute, shall also be dipped after 
arrival. 


Such notification 


the shipment. 


Bucks and sheep in 


“Any person * * * desiring to import 


sheep * * * into the state of California, ex- 
cept sheep * * * for immediate slaughter, 
shall notify the Director of Agriculture * * * 
by registered mail before said importation 
shall be made, which notice shall include 
the name and address of the consignor and 
consignee, the owner of said sheep * * * the 
place of entrance, and such description of 
the destination as will enable said Director 
to readily locate said sheep * * *”. 


Sheepmen are warned to notify the 


department before bringing any sheep 
into California for feeding or breeding 
purposes. 
head for rams must be included with 
the notification. 
mal Industry and the 
Association have determined to insti- 
tute a more rigid enforcement of the 
sheep scab law. Violation thereof may 
result in prosecution. 


The fee of fifty cents per 


The Division of Ani- 
Woolgrowers’ 
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PRICE REGULATOR SEEN jy 
FLEXIBLE PROVISION OF 
NEW TARIFF LAW 





View in Official Circles Dissented fron, 
by Some—Waiting Policy Urged 





(From the Daily News-Record) 

Washington, Oct. 1—Some of the Go. 
ernment departments are taking more » 
less notice of advertisements that have beg 
appearing in local and other papers sing 
the passage of the tariff act, predicting jp. 
creases in the prices of variOus commoii. 
ties, and especially linens, clothing ay 
other articles of wearing apparel. 

It is admitted in official circles that the 
Government has no control over prices, but 
the general theory is that competition ip 
an open market should have a tendency to 
maintain normal prices rather than an jp 
crease because of the higher tariff duties, 

The flexible tariff clause, is pointed out 
as a safe and sure medium for the regula 
tion of prices, so that if the tariff rates 
should unduly enhance the price of certain 
commodities, the rates on those particular 
commodities could be reduced, which reduce 
tion would immediately lower the price of 
the article or goods in question. 

Theory of Rates and Prices 

This assertion is based on the theory 
that if an increased rate raised the price 
of any article, a reduction should immedi: 
ately have the effect of bringing the price 
down. 

There are some who do not agree with 
this theory, for the reason that in the case 
of clothing, for instance, the goods are mais 
up long before they are presented to the 
ultimate consumer, and if such garments 
were made of materials that had paid higher 
rate of duty, it would be impossible to sell 
them at a reduction, even though the rate 
of duty be decreased to meet the popular 
demand. 

Here again, however, advocates of tle 
theory that competition will cause low prices 
contend that the live merchant would imme 
diately take advantage of the reduction it 
tariff rates and endeavor to move his stock 
regardless of the rate of duty that had been 
assessed against it. 

A high official who knows more or le 
about trade and its many ramifications, 
warned today that if the general public re 
ceived undue publicity about a rise in the 
price of commodities because of the tariff, 
there -might develop grave danger in the 
nature of another “buyers’ strike.” 

Advise Watchful Waiting. 

This man, who did not wish to be quoted, 
urged that manufacturers and merchants 
go easy for the time being and await re 
sults. 

He pointed out that because of the dit 
turbed conditions in Europe, and the more 
or less uncertainty at home, it was a bad 
time to agitate the price situation, and esp 
cially to seize upon the tariff as a means of 
increasing prices in an already overstocked 
market. 

The general opinion is that be the tarif 
good or bad, there is no part of it but what 
can be remedied at almost a moment’s 1 
tice, and that this assurance ought to cor 
vince both its proponents and opponeils 
that the logical thing to do is to await de 
velopments, rather than to attempt pric 
increases before the general effect of the 
new act is known. 
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RAMBOUILLET SHEEP IN SOUTH- 
ERN UTAH 


Automobile tourists by the thousands 

from all over the United States in- 
yade southern Utah every month dur- 
ing summer in order to visit Zion’s 
National Park. But if by any chance 
there are any sheepmen among these 
tourists they are more inclined to 
linger on the road and discuss pure- 
bred Rambouillets with the sheepmen 
of Parowan and Cedar City than they 
are to push on to the park fifty miles 
away. This year, the date of the county 
fair was advertised far and wide as 
“Rambouillet Day,” showing that the 
community supports the sheep that has 
brought fame to Parowan. 

For thirty-five years the sheepmen 
of these two towns have been produc- 
ing pure-bred Rambouillets and have 
contributed to the fact that Utah has 
a larger proportion of Rambouiliet 
sheep than any state in the Union and 
some Utah people even go so far as 
to assert that the world’s breeding 
center for Rambouillets is Parowan in 
Iron County. Utah. 

It is not surprising to surpass France 
in this respect, for France has ever been 
prodigal with ideas which she has ori- 
ginated but which other nations have 
taken and developed far beyond French 
dreams. Thus Henry Ford took the 
gasoline engine from France and pop- 
ularized it and Parowan has taken the 
Rambouillets and developed them until 
they surpass their French ancestors. 


Parowan breeders are rabid over 
Rambouillets, mainly because they con- 
sider them the best of the wool breeds 
and because a wool breed suits their 
range. Their flocking tendency also 
is valuable and their lambs are much 
in demand in feeding sections. The 
score card still gives Rambouillets 45 
for their wool and they can travel 
all day in a snow storm and still keep 
their skin dry. They often have to do 
so in Iron County because they often 
have to travel long distances at vary- 
ing temperatures as they range in win- 
ter on the Escalante desert west into 
Nevada. The pure-bred sheep are kept 
on the farms but the others scatter 
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Most breeders own 
their summer range and also own wa- 
ter which controls the winter range. 


over the ranges. 


The Parowan breeders say that the 
present increased 
from two to three hundred per cent, 


farm flock can be 


though there is little mountain range 
left. 
buying up land so as not to have to 
pay the grazing fee which is often as 


On the winter range men are 


high as twenty-five cents per head. It 
is far cheaper to pay taxes, for no mat- 
ter how small your tax, you get out of 
paying grazing fees. 

The of pure-bred 
Rambouillets in the county are George 
A. Lowe & Son, the Day Farms Com- 
pany, Sidney Burton, L. M. Marsden, 
Herbert White, W. H. Lyman, John 
Mortensen, Wm. Pendleton & Son, all 
of Parowan; and H. W. Lunt, Erastus 
Jones, and John S. Fife, all of Cedar 
City. 
pioneer breeder of the county. 


chief breeders 


Mr. George Lowe, senior, is the 


One reason for the success of Ram- 
bouillet sheep in Iron County is the 
A county agent has to 
be all things to all men from financier 


county agent. 


to pest destroyer, but in Iron County 
he must above all else be a sheepman. 
The present agent, Mr. Esplin, except 
for his four years in college, has spent 
practically all his life from the time 
he could ride a horse (and Utah boys 
begin to ride by the time they are five 
years old) with sheep or in a sheep 
country. Until he was sixteen he had 
no flock responsibility but was busy 
herding and caring for the sheep camp. 
As county agent he is often consulted 
in the purchase of breeding stock and 
helps in making selections because 
Cedar City buys much from Parowan. 
He also holds wool grading demonstra- 
tions as he maintains that each clip 
must sell by itself. Some wool is long 
and clean and others are mixed as to 
ages, for above five years a ewe’s wool 
gets short. 

The breeders in Parowan formed a 
pool in 1920 and sold their wool in 
March for 63 cents. In 1921, the wool 
brought only from 13 cents to 17 cents, 
but all the same the sale of both wool 
and pure-bred rams has been a source 


of wealth to the county. On both the 
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FURS AND HIDES 


If you want to get highest market 
price for your furs, hides and pelts, 
write for price list or ship direct to 
The American Hide & Fur Co. If you 
want us to make up a nice robe, over- 
coat, or any fur, garment from your 
own hides and skins, write for our 
catalog. 


AMERICAN HIDE & FUR CO. 
Furriers, Tanners and Taxidermists 
153 W. S. Temple Salt Lake City 

















Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 


Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 


MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 


Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 








POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1922 offerings: 
150 Registered Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled.) 
200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
3 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


Registered 


























One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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Lowe and Burton ranches, beside log 
cabins with dirt roofs, stand modern 
bungalows and the sheepare responsible 
for the change in architecture as well 
as for the winters that both families 
have spent in California. The senior 
Mr. Lowe in 1918 had sold out most 
of his flock, keeping a pure-bred ram 
and four pure-bred ewes with fifty 
grade sheep. That year his sheep aver- 
aged a clip of 20.7 pounds per animal 
and he received $580 for the wool. On 
the Day Farms there are about 600 
acres of newly developed land and the 
object is to develop it into a diversified 
ranch. It has its own irrigation system 
with an electric pumping plant. It 
raises grain, alfalfa, and corn silage, 
and has a herd of forty pure-bred 
Shorthorns as well as 500 pure-bred 
and 3,500 grade Rambouillets. And the 
owners say that it is thanks to their 
Rambouillets that they are able to 
weather the hard times and develop 
their ranch as they wish. As they say, 
“It is thanks to sheep that we have 
been able to hang on.” Iron County 
in Utah has a growing reputation 
among automobile tourists, but its 
leadership in Rambouillets is unques- 
tioned. There are even some Western 
sheep experts who say that you will 
see as fine specimens of Rambouillets 
at the local fairs in southern Utah as 
you will at the International Stock 
Show at Chicago. Frank R. Arnold. 
Logan, Utah. 





CHANGES IN SHEEP POPULA- 
TION OF AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND 


The table printed below shows the 
numbers of sheep in the various states 
of Australia and in New Zealand ‘n 
different years. Reports in these coun- 
tries are taken as in April and include 
only lambs held over for breeding or 
to be marketed as yearlings: 


States 1921 1920 1919 
N. S. Wales 33,851,828 29,901,701 37,381,784 
Victoria ......... 12,325,818 12,171,084 14,422,745 
Queensland 18,400,000 16,596,803 16,633,746 
S. Aust’lia.. 6,359,944 6,014,565 6,625,184 
W. Aust’lia 6,505,230 6,527,861 6,697,950 
Tasmania .. 1,578,000 1,555,000 1,781,000 
Com’wealth 79,020,820 72,767,014 83,542,499 
N. Zealand... 23,285,031 23,919,970 23,914,506 
Aust’lasia 102,305,851 96,686,984 107,457,005 
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LIBERAL SUPPLIES ON FEEp 


Close to two million sheep and lambs 
will be fed in Colorado and wester 
Nebraska during the coming winter 
season. This will be 15 to 20 per cen: 
more than last year and slightly aboye 
the average of the past five years, 
Northern Colorado will have betwee, 
1% and 1% million, the Arkansas Val. 
ley close to 300,000 and the San Lyjs 
Valley, 30,000 to 35,000, with a good 
many in the Scottsbluff and westery 
Nebraska territory. At the present 
time there is a heavy movement on 
contract delivery, and some thin lambs 
are being bought on central markets 
to increase the supply. The sugar beet 
crop in irrigated sections is going to 
turn out better, both as to tonnage ani 
price, than had been expected, and 
the Arkansas Valley has produced 
large corn acreage in which lambs are 
being fattened. 

While the above sections will have 
more lambs on feed than last year 
they carry more weight than fora 
number of years past and they will 
begin to move to market in Decem- 
ber, so that there will be no gap in 
the supply between range fat lambs 
and fed lambs. This intention to start 
an early movement of lambs, if fol- 
lowed, will add materially to the length 
of the winter marketing season and 
will do much towards holding prices 
up in the months following January. 

The cornbelt will have fewer lambs 
on feed than last year so that the 
will be 
How 


high prices will go is uncertain, but 


Colorado-Nebraska increase 
needed to meet requirements. 


dressed lamb and mutton will have to 
sustain some relation to pork and beet 
quotations. Hog prices the past week 
fell below $8 and $3.25 under the peak 








summer quotations. C. M. P. 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
39,018,928 37,455,330 33,713,901 33,009,033 
15,773,902 14,760,013 12,576,587 10,545,632 
18,220,985 15,812,425 15,245,508 16,107,225 

6,229,519 5,091,282 3,800,000 3,674,547 
7,161,402 6,454,957 5,501,000 4,831,721 
1,841,944 1,709,343 1,702,579 1,613,139 
88,246,680 81,283,350 72,539,575 69,781,303 
25,511,443 25,270,386 24,753,324 24,607,868 
113,758,123 106,553,736 97,292,899 94,389,171 
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THE DIMINISHING STREAM 


These are the days when reminis- 
ence runs 
congregates daily to transact business 
in the cavernous interior of the big 
sheep houses at the central markets. 
The expression “to do business” is used 
advisedly as there is little to do. Com- 
mission men and traders idle the hours 


riot within the circle that 


away indulging in what Mark Twain 
termed “the reviving wine of the past” 
and lamenting the time when during 
the Western season every alley, under 


cover and outside, was clogged with 
sheep. In buying circles there is less 
loafing, owing to necessity for indus- 


trious skirmishing to get enough stuff 
to meet urgent trade requirements. So 
far as the killer is concerned the shoe 
is on the other foot. No longer does 
he sit astride a fence top in conscious 
independence, graciously condescend- 
ing to look at a pen of stuff after the 
salesman has made proper obesiance. 
Formerly, in the days of plentitude the 
mountain went to Mahomet; now- 
adays Mahomet in the person of the 
buyer does the hiking and the rustling. 

A disconsolate bunch was the sheep 
house crew when the writer sauntered 
into that sanctuary one day in the 
Pedestrianism along the 
deserted alleys, once congested with 


early fall. 
fleeces, unimpeded. 
with nothing to 
stood lugubriously about and commis- 


animated 
Traders, 


was 
trade in, 


sion men lamented the good old days 
when a rock thrown in any direction 
would have hit a sheep. 

“There was a time, not so long ago 
when I thought nothing of sending 
fifty double decks of Westerns over 


the scales before three o’clock,” re- 
marked a stick-whittling commission 
man. “Nowadays the whole bunch of 
us does not get much more than that 
ina whole week. It was a good game 
once but it busted.” 


Cattle scarcity proclamation has 


been stentorian, but trade forecasters 
overlooked this little sheep bet. Pack- 


ers likewise. Inquiry in and around 


packingtown a few months back as to 
prospective 


supply, elicited ridicule 
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when deficiency was even suggested. 
The killer’s idea has always been that 
this is a big country and that an ade- 
quate supply will come from some- 
where. He has revelled in superabund- 
ance so long that deficiency has been 
banished from his lexicon. And as he 
so stubbornly refused to admit pos- 
sibility of sheep shortage so he now 
insists that the country is “lousy” with 
cattle to use stock yard vernacular. 

shortage’ 


“ce , 


This term is relative and 
in this instance does not apply to sheep. 
Evi- 


dently the public does not want mut- 


It is a lamb problem entirely. 


ton, otherwise good wethers would not 
be selling at half the price of lambs, 
nor would dressed mutton occupy the 
same relative position to dressed lamb 
on the price sheet. Nothing herein is 
to be construed as derogatory to mut- 
ton as human food, but the America 
consumer apparently has no use for 
it, otherwise he would eat it at cur- 
rent prices which make it the cheapest 
meat on the list. There are few sheep 
and the trade could get along with 
still fewer. A Chicago commission man 
was advised of a consignment 01 
twelve cars of good Montana wethers 
about the middle of September. 
ful of congestion at the market he con- 


Fear- 


sulted packer buyers before ordering 
them in from the feeding station. They 
advised him to dribble them in at the 
rate of one car a day, promising to 
take care of them but when the stuf 
“No call fou 
explanation. In 


materialized they balked. 
mutton,” was their 
this emergency an Ohio feeder put in 
an appearance, taking the entire band 


at $7, on the theory that killers would 


need some heavy mutton when cold 
weather set in. 
“Why do you make wethers?” I 


asked the owner. 
“Well, 


my range suits that game,” was his 


I have always done it and 
reply. 

“Why not substitute ewes and grow 
lambs ?” 

“Can’t make ’em fat.” 

Then tell him that he 
would be in better business by mar- 


I tried to 


keting thin lambs for feeding purposes 
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Attention Montana Wool Growers 


I offer for the 1922 season 700 
head of pure-bred yearling Ram- 
bouillet rams, sired by top studs 
from F. S. King Bros. Co., Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. Come early and 
select the kind that suits your 


herd. 


C. R. Tintinger, Cascade, Mont. 




















“OLD TEDD” 


The Ram we paid $3,000.00 for at the 
1918 Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


We are offering for the year 1922: 
400 head of registered yearling rams. 
600 head of pure-bred, but unregistered 

yearling rams. 
25 head of registered 2-year-old rams. 
125 head of unregistered 2-year-old rams. 
Also a few1 to 2-year-old registered ewes. 
This year’s offering of unregistered ewes 
has been sold. 

These are great big, strong hardy 
sheep, well covered with the famous 
Bullard fleece. 


BULLARD BROS. 


Woodland, California 

















“MONARCH” 
The $3,000.00 prize at the 1921 Salt Lake 
Ram Sale. 
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MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CoO., LESSEES. 








OGDEN UNION Delmue Live Stock Commission 


Company 
STOCK jingu SHEEP OUR SPECIALTY 
L. F. Whitlock, Mgr. 


YOUR LIVESTOCK MARKET North Salt Lake, Utah 
NEARER BY 1,000 MILES 
Under Government Supervision 








The Intermountain Livestock raising, fat- 


tening, marketing and shipping center. Subscribe for the 
New Sheep Sheds. 10,000 Capacity 


Enlarged Sheep Pens. 25,000 Capacity WOOL GROWER 
Unlimited demand for Feeder —— 

Over a million sheep handled in these 

Yards during 1920 and 1921 $1.50 Per Year 

















Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


The Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market 


Local. Eastern and Coast buyers operating here have given us a steady outlet for 
all classes of fat sheep at prices in line with River markets. 
Give your Home Market a trial. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 

















National Wool Grower 
$1.50 Per Year 
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than maturing wethers and he say 
the light. Feeding lambs may not al. 
ways sell at fat lamb prices, but the 
grower gets an annual turnover and 
unless all the handwriting on the mar- 
ket wall is deceptive, a feeding lamb 
will always beat a mature sheep in 
the price contest. 

Sheep trade conditions recall the 
period when the big sheep house at 
Chicago fairly bulged with fat wethers 
weighing 135 to 160 pounds. They were 
fed on screenings around St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, came to Chicago in long 
caravans and after an appraisal at 
prices ranging from $3.25 to $3.75 per 
hundredweight, were started to Liver- 
pool. Dand & Keefer, John T. Long 
and the Rae boys were big people in 
export trade in those days. It was a 
gamble that held the fascination of an 
uncertain draw. Cost of production 
was low, moving expense insignificant 
compared with present charges and the 
British market was always in receptive 
mood so far as cheap meat was con- 
cerned. But, to paraphrase a popular 
slogan, “Them days are gone forever.” 

Reverting to the subject of lambs. 
There is an unlimited and’ insatiable 
demand for young stock. Even cull 
natives are prize packages at prices 
considerably higher than choice lambs 
realized a year ago when buyers “sort- 
ed hell out of them” to use salesmen’s 
jargon. A German philosopher has 
said “you never miss the beer until the 
keg runs dry” and so killers did not 
miss their daily grist of lambs until 
stock yard pens became empty. How 
hungry they are can only be sensed by 
the frantic manner in which their buy- 
ers skedaddle about the sheep house in 
quest of something to keep killing 
gangs going, always, of course avoid- 
ing competition between one another 
as much as possible. One day when 
supply was meager the mutton man 
of a big packing concern ad- 
monished his head sheep buyer to 
lay off. At intervals during the day 
the aforesaid buyer phoned the mutton 
man as to what he could buy at, but 
was told to “lay off.” Nightfall found 
the house without anything to kill 
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next day and pens bare. A hurried 
conference ensued, a buyer was sent 
to the office of a small concern that 
had killed and dressed some 1,500 
lambs during the day, with instructions 
to get them, which he did at an ex- 
orbitant price. The big concern has 
not been “laying off” since. 

The lamb market did not advance 
from a $12 to a $14 basis without stren- 
yous opposition on the part of killers. 
To what extent feeders were respon- 
sible must be left to conjecture, but 
they were a potent influence as they 
took many fair-fleshed lambs killers 
could have used in the emergency and 
forced the latter to pay for other fair- 
fleshed lambs prices that would have 
been impossible without country com- 
petition. I venture the assertion, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, 
that had it not been for feeder buy- 
ing at practically fat lamb prices kill- 
ers would have satisfied their lamb 
requirements for $2 per hundred- 
weight lower. In this respect last 
year’s conditions were reversed as 
killers then took fair-fleshed West- 
ern lambs at their own figures be- 
cause the country either could not 
or would not handle them. There has, 
at times, been ground for suspicion of 
collusion among killers, in fact, when 
one of them had put a bid on a load 
of lambs it was not considered ethical 
to raise him. And on one occasion it 
looked as though the others held out 
to let a lame duck catch up to his re- 
quirements. No one is complaining, 
however, as prices have been satis- 
factory. 


Speculators have cut a wide swath 
in the trade. 


they have taken straight bands ot 


On several occasions 


Western lambs at the same price rea- 
lized by fat ends and actually passed 
them along to country buyers at a 
profit. The ways of the stock and 
sheep speculator are past all human 
understanding, but as a price making 
factor he is not to be derided and ad- 
mittedly, he is a thorn in the killer’s 
side. He makes a fat living apparently 
out of nothing, although, in theory, he 


IS a parasite. There has been critic- 
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Montana Sheep Ranch For Sale 
BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


Disposing of Ranch at 
CASCADE, MONTANA 


Owing to a desire to retire from business, we are placing our sheep ranch on the 
market. This place has a record of producing the highest priced beef, highest priced 
wool, and the highest priced lambs of any stock ranch in the northern part of Montana. 

Facts About It. 
Fifteen thousand acres of deeded land together with a large amount of leased land. 
Exceptionally well watered by springs and large creeks running through the ranch. 
Hay land well distributed over ranch. The best cattle ranch in the Northwest. Fully 
equipped with wagons, teams and all kinds of farming implements. Home ranch build- 
ings have private electric light plant. Ample shed room for 12,000 sheep. Good road 
to Cascade, twenty miles distant. Excellent hunting and fishing. 

For further information, write 


BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


6521 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 








RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


We offer for the 1922 season: 


2000 one and two-year-old heavy boned, 
thoroughbred Rambouillet Rams 


Inspection will prove this flock to be equal to the country’s best and we 
are offering them at prices we feel are right. These rams can be seen 
at our headquarters ranch at Valle, Arizona, midway between Williams 
and the Grand Canyon. Drop us a line and we will gladly furnish 
you with any data you may wish. 


100 head of our flock will be at the 
Salt Lake Ram Sale, August 28, 29, 30 


GRAND CANYON SHEEP COMPANY 


WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 

















Ideal Investment 


The safest, fastest earning and most flexible 
investment is Bonds secured by well im- 
proved real estate. 


A. purchase from our substantial listing 
gives you the added satisfaction of keeping 
your money active in local enterprises and 
industry. 


Bonds 





Buy a Bond—any convenient denomination, 
maturity date to meet your wishes. Inves- 
tigate our plan—phone, write or call. 


GUARANTEED SECURITIES CO. 


Investment Bankers 
Suite 206 Clift Bldg., Phone Wasatch 2830 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


Our flock origin- 
ated from the best 
pedigreed flock in 
America. 











John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 
Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 








RIGBY RANCH COMPANY 
Castle Rock, Utah 


RIGBY 

RANCH 
RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


SHORTHORNS 











At 1922 Ram Sale 


Our Pen of 25 Range Rams Sold Highest 
Our Pen of Five Sold Highest 
Our Ewes Sold Highest 


THERE WAS A REASON 


We Still Have Rams and Ewes For Sale 





W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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ism of feeders for the somewhat ey. 
travagant manner in which they hay 
bought thin lambs from speculators 
prices ranging from $14 to $14.75 per 
hundredweight recently, but they haye 
been in abundant funds and would pro- 
bably have taken ten lambs at the 
prices where one was available. They 
may be riding for a fall, but if lamb 
consumers are able and willing to gp 
the pace they will at least get a good 
price for their feed. With the farmer 
feeder in the game the speculator or 
feed-lot operator with his heavy ex. 
pense is apparently out and yet he has 
been doing a little business at a profit 
all summer. 

It has been a lean season for the 
feed-lot, or pastureman adjacent to the 
big markets as well as for the com- 
mission man. Railroads, also, lost sheep 
business, but in view of their crippled 
condition are not seriously concerned, 
Retailers have met the emergency in 
their usual effective but simple man- 
ner, by marking up prices and singul- 
arly enough the public has not pro- 
tested. Some philosopher has said that 
if codfish cost a dollar a pound the 
public would buy it in preference to 
lobster. Whoever made that remark 
was nobody’s fool. 

The aged ewe has been inconspict- 
ous on the market this season. Farm- 
ers have not been anxious for that kind 
of stock and prices were not high 
enough to pay marketing expenses. 
This is a mistake on the farmer’s part 
as such ewes could be utilized to raise 
a crop of lambs and then fattened, not 
to speak of the fleece to be sheared 
next spring. The farmer, however, 
prefers a young ewe, even if it is 
ncessary to pay $11 to $11.50 for West- 
ern yearling stock. 


CHEVON BARBECUE 








A ten-day chevon barbecue was held 
at the Dallas (Texas) State Fair, com- 
mencing October 6th. The goat men 
donated two carloads of fat yearling 
and two-year-old muttons and goats 
for their big advertising stunt. They 
demonstrated that chevon is a1 eat- 
able and likeable meat 
B. M. Halbert. 
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sTATEMEN/T OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Nationa! Wool Grower, published monthly 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, for October 1, 1922. 
State of Utah, County of Salt Lake.—ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared F. It. Marshall, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of the National Wool 
Grower, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act ofAugust 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
hess Managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, 303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Editor, F. R. Marshall, 303 McCornick 
Bldg., Salt Lake ‘City, Utah. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, None. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) National Wool Growers 
Association, an unincorporated body, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and thirteen state wool 
growers’ associations (unincorporated). 

3. That the .kKnown bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and_ security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation. the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embrac‘ng 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
Circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and securi‘y holders who Go 
hot appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant bas no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
rect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5 That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherw'se, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is: (This infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 
only). 

'F. R. MARSHALL. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1922. 

(Seal.) M. B. STINCHCOMB 
(My commission expires May 6, 1923.) 
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Corriedale—R AM S=Cotswold 


Your last chance to buy cheap, big, stout, 
husky pure-bred bucks. Will not raise any 
more if you don’t want these, 

Wire or phone A, N. Murdock & Sons, Sugar 
City, Idaho. 








NOTICE 


A good Sheep or Cattle layout 
Price: $25,000 


E. B. GRAHAM 


Grandview, Ore. 








4000 Young Ewes 
FOR SALE 


For particulars write 


R. P. LEE 


‘ r 
Leoti, Kansas 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








HAMPSHIRES 


We use only the very best sires. 





For quality and price write: 





R. B. Smith & Sons 


Livingston, Mont. 














UTAH HAMPSHIRES 





My 1922 offering is limited to 50 
head of yearling rams, the top of our 
entire lambing of last year, and a few 
registered ewes. 


J. J. CRANER, Corinne, Utah 





American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. =s« 




















The American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 


W. C. COFFEY 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 








National 


WOOL GROWER 
$1.50 per year 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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We are offering for the 1922 trade, at closest prices— 


500 Yearling Rambouillet Rams, bred in 


Cokeville, Wyo. 


1100 Yearling Rambouillet Rams, from the Jackson 


(Dayton, Wash.) flock. 


160 Yearling Rambouillet Rams, selected from the old 
and famous Magallon flock (Walla Walla, Wash.) 


The quality and price of these Rams will make them a feature of the 1922 ram 
business. 800 are already registered and the remainder are eligible. 


The Quealy Sheep and Live Stock Company 


KEMMERER, WYOMING 





our flock at 











